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Art. L—BERENTS AND UBIQUITY. 
Translation from Ebrard’s ‘‘ Dogma and History of the Holy Supper.” 


Tuvs far we have looked on the dark side of Flacian Luther- 
anism. How such a parcel of hot-headed, fanatical fellows ob- 
tained the ascendency in a large portion of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession, is a question that may properly be ask- 
ed! Perseverance in fanaticising may certainly do a great 
deal, but it will be of short duration. If the, in a narrow sense, 
so-called Lutheran Church, as constituted in the Form of Con- 
cord, and distinguished from the Melancthonian-Calvinistic 
theory, were really nothing more than an artificial product of 
Flacian Lutheranism—then certainly, such a reaction would, 
long since, have arisen within its own borders, as would have 
utterly destroyed the Church, thus defined, i. e. the boundary 
lines would have lost their whole meaning. But this did not 
take place. Reactions were not wanting against Flacianism— 
we have only to recollect the Syncretists and Pietists—but both 
these kept within the limits which separated the Lutheran from 
the Reformed system. Even where Flacianism, and the scho- 
lastic, zelotic zeal exhausted themselves, the interest for the 
specific, Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper* was by no 
means suspended. This already demands our attention. It 
was not mere Caprice, it must have been an earnest and sincere 
concern for the truth, that bound such men as Spener and Sa- 





* Lutheran, from that time forth, signified not Luther’s individual theory, 
but the theory of the Lutheran Church, as symbolically established in the 
Form of Concord. 
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lig and Franke to the doctrine of oral manducation, &e. If 
so, then the origin of the Form of Concord must be accounted 
for as the result of such concern. In fact, history proves this. 
We cannot believe that such impure sprites as Westfal and 
Hesshus should have succeeded in a Church, in which there 
was so large a treasure of substantial life! Even Melancthon’s 
nervous solicitude, cherished to the end of his life, and the dis- 
honesty of the Crypto-Calvinists would not be sufficient to ac- 
count for their triumph. That which secured the victory was 
the position which Berents assumed, It may be truly said, 
that the scales were wavering, until Berents threw himself, and 
the Wittenburg Church at the same time, into one of them. 
In this way Flacian perverseness received an accession of truth, 
by which it was able to sustain itself. 

But how is this decision of the venerable Berents to be ex- 
plained? Is it not more enigmatical still? We make no ac- 
count of the fact, that to us, the Palatinate theory of the 
Lord’s Supper appears to be the simplest, deepest and most 
satisfactory form of the true Scriptural doctrine ; but we insist 
upon it as a matter of great importance, that the very view 
which the Palatines held, was the one, which some ten years 
before seemed to father Berents to be altogether correct. He 
originated it, and defended it with “a heavenly fire in his 
bones”’ against Zwingli; and it was also, at least silently ap- 
proved by Luther himself. That the body of Christ was in 
the bread, in the same way in which he was in the word—that 
he was present in the transaction, imparting himself to the 
communicant—that he was not locally in the bread—that he 
was not received by unbelievers—all this Berents had openly 
avowed in express terms, and was only careful not to regard 
the sacrament of the altar as a mere memorial of the death of 
Jesus and an appropriation of his merits, but also as a living 
union with Christ’s person. In this belief Berents agreed 
fully with Calvin—and when in 1556, Lasko carried to Stut- 
gart, the remnant of the congregation at Frankfort, driven out 
by persecution, expecting there to obtain for it an asylum, and 
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avowed the very same doctrine,* Berents coldly and haughtily 
treated him as a heretic, and by his influence brought it to pass 
that he waa not received.t 

Should we now, or can we, place such a man as Berents in 
the same category with the miserable Hesshus? Certainly not. 
We have here a psychologico-theological problem, which Hart- 
man and Jager have but poorly solved, when they simply say 
that Berents, in 1556, as well asin 1525, was a Lutheran. This 
indeed is remarkable, that in 1526, he stood by the side of 
Luther with the very same dogma in his hands which he after- 
wards believed that he was bound to reject. 

Or was Berents possibly a party man, in the ordinary sense, 
and as such, a reed swayed and shaken by the wind? Did he 
himself care nothing for the doctrine, and was it his sole con- 
cern to express himself always in the same way with those who 
had the name of being Luther’s firmest adherents? He who 
would assert this, is really but poorly qualified to appreciate 
such a personality as Berents ! 

No, this man was influenced by an honest concern for the 
truth. This axiom stands far beyond the reach of doubt. Let 
us carefully mark the traces of this concern. 

Although in his catechism, Berents had fully expressed the 
Melanchtonian doctrine, that Christ, “ with the bread and wine, 
offers us also his body and blood,” he still cherished in this 
Concord affair, a deep mistrust of the Swiss, and the more s0, 
because they hesitated to offer the holy supper to weak and 





* Seissen, fol. 186.—His confession says: ‘‘ We believe and confess that 
Christ our Lord, as well truly God, as ppg bam is really and truly present in 
the sacrament, and that he himself, as to his body, which, in his death, wae 
given for us, and.to his blood which was shed for us, is on peed to us, at the 
same time, with the bread and wine of the sacrament, that he may be received 
by us in faith, to nourish us up truly and effectually to eternal life, i. e. when 
we receive the bread and wine according to his institution.” 


+ Hartman and Jager, II, fol. 366.—“‘ Berents appears not to be free from 
a certain sort of severity against the poor refugees. In the year 1559, a cer- 
tain Nuertingen preacher, laboring under the reproach of Calvinism, had a 
discussion as it seems. with Berents and Andrews. (Hartman, II, fol. 372.) 
He also referred to Berent’s earlier writings, particularly to his commentary 
on John 6. Berents became angry, and replied that he had never met with 
such a shameless man.” 
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uninstructed persons. He was evidently afraid that they would 
make the efficacy of the sacraments to depend upon an act of 
faith, or make the impartation of Christ to depend upon a grade 
of faith. In this way it is to be explained, that in opposition 
to his earlier views, he then contended for the participation of 
unbelievers. In this way he expressed himself again in 1546, 
in the dispute betweem Tossan and Engelman, at Moem-pelgard. 
Although he expresses himself mildly respecting Tossan,* he nev- 
ertheless, at the same time, declared in reference to the point in 
dispute: “ That the people acknowledge that believers receive 
the body and blood of Christ, in the Eucharist, because they 
cannot deny it; for clearly the body and blood of Christ, with- 
out the sacrament, are constantly received by believers. We 
accordingly never ean more certainly force them to say what 
they really mean, than by pressing them with the question, as 
to the participation of the ungodly.” He was clearly of the 
opinion, that im the holy supper, there must be an objective 
new communication of Christ, which is really an objective act 
of Christ, and not just the result of a momentary subjective 
increase of our faith, (and so an act of faith.) The proper, pre- 
cise, real question would have been this: Whether the commu- 
nication of Christ is affected by an act of faith, or is received 
upon the presupposition of a state of faith, or in other words : 
Whether the body and blood of Christ are objectively offered 
to the unworthy? Instead of this, to present the question : 
Whether the worthy received Christ ? was improper. But we 
now have nothing to do with the errors and improprieties of the 
man, but first and most of all with the matter of his concern 
for the truth. 

If he was really only concerned for the objectivity, and not 





* In Mp tte ee (Hartman and Jager, II, fol. 135,) “ As Tos- 
san receives the Conf. Augs., we should not condemn him, if he does 
not believe in the participation of unbelievers. It is very possible that those 
with whom you have to do, cover up their Zwinglian views with verbiage and 
think differently from ne they say. But if their words are pious, I would 
rather, in Christian chari eve the best, than from mere suspicion judge 
harshly, ee, as God Phas not required me to judge the heart. Think of 
the origin ef this dispute! How shameful that people should quarrel 
about the participation of the ungodly in the Lord’s supper.” 
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for a local and oral communication of Christ in the holy sup- 
per, how does it come that he objected to the Palatines, who, 
as Calvin did, (and if even it was without any conscious regard 
to the opposite theory) taught clearly enough the objectivity 
of the communication, and made faith to be the appropriating 
organ, and not the agent to lay hold of Christ? On the one 
hand, Berents may have taken offence, that this point was not 
expressed with a conscious disapproval of the opposite opinion, 
that of Harchey, for instance, which makes faith rather to be the 
acting agent. On the one hand, Berents found himself op- 
posed in principle to the whole order of Church discipline, as 
it was for the most part introduced in the Palatinate,* and 
there was wanting, of course, that power of full brotherly con- 
sciousness, so necessary to enable us to come to a perfect un- 
derstanding in doctrinal disputation. A third and still deep- 
er ground lay in the imperfection of the Reformed doctrine of 
the Lord’s supper itself. 

With pure motives, and certainly with impartiality, have we 
exposed the hatefulness of the Flacian, and at the same time, 
the imperfections of the Lutheran dogma. We do not meet 
with anything odious on the other side ; but we do with imper- 
fections of doctrine, notwithstanding ; and to expose these with 
equal impartiality, is the bounden duty of such as are honestly 
concerned for a true union. 

The Melancthonian-Calvinistic doctrine, even in the great- 
est perfection to which it attained in the Palatinate school, 
presents breaches, breaches too of a description that if not here 





* The Cultus arrangements are here to be considered first of all. In Wit- 
tenberg, the Zwinglian forms and customs introduced by Blaucer, were orig- 
inally the most prevalent, (Hartman II, fol. 58;) that is, a dispute arose 
about images, and the Duke at first took with Blaucer. He said that 
images drew off attention from the word. Blaucer triumphed, but the Duke’s 
decree for the destruction of the images was not carried into effect. That 
Blaucer was not altogether wrong, appears from this, that in 1540, complaints 
were still made, that many persons knelt and prayed to images. Berents 
proceeded from an entirely different point of view, when he afterwards pre- 
scribed the cultus. He wished even to retain the Latin language in worship, 
and for the singular reason that no one any longer desired to learn it. The 
Palatinate, although, in many things, it resembled the Lutheran cultns, still 
held chiefly to the Calvinistic forms. Such differences, however, have a great- 
er effect than we are aware of upon our churchly consciousness. 
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built up, the whole edifice will be in danger of falling to pieces. It 
is like a web, thé last meshes of which are not well fastened ; if 
these are loosened, there is danger that all the rest will ravel 
out one after another.” 

In the first place, it is not asserted with full conviction and 
distinctness, that the communication of Christ in the sacrament 
has its cause not in an act of faith, but that it has its eondi- 
tion in a state of faith. 

Secondly, it is not stated with sufficient conviction and dis- 
tinctness, that it is not to the mens, but to the anima that 
Christ communicates himself. 

Thirdly, it is not declared with full conviction and clearness, 
that the glorified body of Christ is throughout and entirely 
power. 

We say that these three points were not expressed with full 
consciousness and distinctness. Expressed they were, but 

-more in an immediate conviction, or sense of truth, just as the 
church fathers were in the same way accustomed to express 
the true doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, without pretending, 
however, to guard against misrepresentation. Thus Calvin 
and the Palatines were right in saying that faith is the recep- 
tive organ, but of the opposite of this, they were not conscious; 
and when Harchey made faith to be the efficient agent, no one 
seems to have seen clearly that this was another doctrine en- 
tirely. Thus Calvin and the Palatines said distinctly enough, 
that it was the soul, the substantial germ of the new man, that 
was fed with Christ ; and just here it is that we are brought to 
the consciousness of the opposite opinion, that it is not to the 
intellectus that Christ imparts himself; although at the same 
time, we find whole rows of Reformed divines, who afterwards 
asserted that it was the mens, which was fed with Christ. 
Calvin indeed defines the body of Christ to be essentially an 
existing power. This, however, is the very idea that was first 
given up; and the Palatines themselves looked upon the glori- 
fied body of Christ far too much as gross matter, made up of 
“flesh and bones,” although as it regards this third point the 
Lutherans did the very same thing, and by insisting upon the 
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“true” body and blood of Christ, provoked the Palatines to 
this grosser conception. 

Do we now ask, to what it would lead, if positive errors 
crept into these poorly protected points ? 

So soon, in the first place, as we regard the subjective faith 
as the efficient agent, we' change the holy supper from a sac- 
rament into an occasion for the exercise of faith. It becomes 
nothing more, strange as} it may sound. In what then do 
the sacraments consist? In a sign, with which the promise of 
a communication of Christ was bound up? In a certain sense 
this is true ; but what sort of a communication is this? The 
Christian elevates himself in his thoughts and feelings either 
to the glorified Christ, or to the suffering Christ on the cross. 
He embraces him in his heart, and realizes, not only the pre- 
vious propitiatory act of Christ, but assuredly also the life 
union, once for all subsisting between himself and Christ ; and 
still more this union actually strengthens itself just in propor- 
tion as the Christian strengthens his subjective faith. All 
this is so far good; a strengthening of this central union with 
Christ really takes place ; but it is such a strengthening, as it 
is in the power of every believer to effect at any time, without 
the sacrament. The promise connected with this sign is the 
general promise and nothing more, that by an increase of faith, 
we will be more and more inwardly united to Christ. In this 
way the edifying side of the sacrament comes to its right, but 
the comforting is very much overlooked. Everything depends 
upon how far, in the momentary excitement of his faith, the 
communicant is able to press his work of faith. Here comes 
in the charge that was falsely made against Calvin, that the 
soul must first raise itself to heaven to bring down the Saviour. 
The lightning misses, the rod alone remains. But what is to 
become of those who are weak in faith? What of the peni- 
tent who would gladly believe, but cannot? Of those who 
feel themselves to be in a state of drought? To these the 
Lord—the representation is dishonoring to him—holds out the 
bread of life afar off, and says : Only come and take it for your- 
selves ; and they are lame, and not able! No, the sacrament 
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is a sacrament in this, that Christ comes to us, and when the 
certainty is wanting, that Christ gives and communicates him- 
self to us wholly and entirely—without respect to the grade 
of our faith, which we first bring with us, or to the increase of 
our faith, which at the time we are able to effect—then the 
sacrament also entirely fails, and is of no avail. We could 
say that Christ bestows his Spirit upon us, that we may raise 
ourselves up to him ; but then we would again be affirming that 
fundamentally false dualism, between the Holy Spirit without 
Christ, and Christ without the Holy Spirit. Both are insep- 
arably connected. Christ communicates himself to us by the 
objective operation of his Spirit; dy which our weak faith is 
then strengthened. The first objective consciousness is that 
objective communication, which is made to all, who do not pos- 
itively reject it; the second is the confirmation of our faith, 
by means of that communication. It is not the subjective ope- 
ration of the Spirit, together with the subjective effort of faith, 
which is the first, and then the communication of Christ, which 
is the second. 

At the same time Berents was doubtful of this first point.* 
He could readily see that Calvin and the Palatines were posi- 
tively right throughout ; he would have done better, therefore, 
if he had clearly and distinctly presented the true question for 
discussion, and had insisted upon an avowal of their principles 
from his opponents, so that all misunderstanding might have 
been avoided. But the true precise point of enquiry—the dif- 
ference between a believing act as a cause, and a believing state 
as a condition—was as obscure to him as it was to the others 
In addition to this his doubts were increased upon another 
point. 

The soul is here represented as that to which Christ com- 


* That he really wished and looked for what was right, appears in his let- 
ter to Duke Albert of Prussia, in 1563. (Hartman III, 560.) He admits 
that we also receive the body and blood of Christ without the sacrament; but 
without the sacrament a “ timid, faint-hearted, anxious believer, would by no 
means be satisfied. Such a conscience is not provided for and comforted, by 
receiving the body and blood of Christ apart from the Lord’s Supper.” He 
saw indistinctly, what I have endeavored to express clearly. 
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municates himself. But at that time, the Scriptural trichoto- 
my was generally kept far in the rear of the scholastic and 
vulgar dichotomy of body and soul, according to which, the 
soul was regarded as nothing more than the thinking princi- 
ple. As far as Calvin, and with him the Palatines, were from 
entertaining this notion, and clearly and distinctly as they 
taught that the inward substance of the soul was really fed 
and nourished with Christ, there was still, however, nothing 
done to obviate the spiritual misapprehension, that by the soul 
was meant the sphere of thought, and that Christ was called 
the food of the soul, in a figurative sense, as he of whom we 
know, that he in a juridical, theological sense, has acquired 
for us life, i. e., justification, the right to eternal life. This 
misapprehension was never obviated, until it was asserted in 
decided opposition, that by the soul was not to be understood 
the mens, but the psychical life-swbstance itself. The danger 
of misapprehension must, however, necessarily increase, when 
with the more general prevalence of scholasticism, the idea of 
a life communion was for the most part lost sight of, and the 
conception of a juridical imputation of the merits of Christ, by 
a forensic act was brought into view. This was the case from 
the first with the Lutheran divines. Ata later period, a whole 
row of Reformed theologians understood the expression, that 
Christ nourished the soul to life, in that spiritualistic, figurative 
sense, and for anima substituted mens. But what was the conse- 
quence of such misapprehension? Nothing less than this, that 
the whole real life communion was resolved into nothing, and 
the real communication of Christ was changed into a subjec- 
tive thinking of the title to eternal life acquired for us by 
Christ. In this way, we are brought again to Megandrian 
Zwinglianism. We must not then judge too harshly of good 
Father Berents’ doubts. That Calvin and the Palatines did 
not so understand the matter, he could have seen. very well, 
and he would probably have so seen and acknowledged it, if it 
had not been that there was a third point to be considered. 
We are compelled to admit that the Reformed had full right 
in refusing to recognize such a communicatio idiomatum, as 
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required a communication of the attributes of the one nature 
of Christ, to the other. It was satisfactorily shown, that this 
communicatio idiomatum is nothing less than a falling down 
from a Nestorianizing ground-principle to a Eutychianizing 
conclusion. In the first place, they conceived the divinity and 
the humanity of Christ to be “two parts,” ‘two substances,” 
and did not perceive that the divinity is that eternal essence 
before and beyond the sphere of time, that, in time form enter- 
ed into humanity. They did not see that in the incarnate Son 
of God, the divinity continued in its eternally unchanged and 
unchangeable relation of unity to the Father, and the human- 
ity in its temporal and diversified relations to mankind, to time 
and history. We fail to perceive the unity which already ex- 
ists, and suppose that the two natures in Christ himself are 
not yet fully united. We think that the divinity is in status 
exinanitionis, not yet fully come to its right, and that it will 
only hereafter take place, at its ascension into heaven—and 
then at the expense of the true humanity. In this, there is 
covered up a still deeper fundamental error. The Lutheran 
divines consider the incarnation as such, the entrance of 
the Logos into the sphere of finiteness, as a humiliation of the 
divinity, and for this reason, the divinity must in some way 
be released from this sphere. The Reformed divines, more cor- 
rectly regard the incarnation as such, to be the height of the 
glorification of God, in time, and of his trinitarian efficiency 
It is the marriage of the Creator with the creature; and as 
such, the last and highest aim of the doings of God ; and it is 
only in taking upon himself the forma servi, only in the Logos 
taking upon himself our humanity, subject to all the conse- 
quences of sin, that his humiliation consists. So also, in ac- 
cordance with this view, they also regard the exaltation of 
Christ, not as a release from the limits of time and space ; but 
solely as the deliverance, in Christ, as the first fruits of our 
humanity, from the consequences of sin—as the translation of 
our humanity in bondage to death, into that glorified, perfect 
humanity, answering even as to the body, to its true and prop- 
er idea. 
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So far it must be acknowledged that the Reformed are right. 
But here now we meet with an essential deficiency, that they 
do not properly unfold the idea of the glorified human body, 
as Christ now has it, and as we one day will have it. When 
they conceive of it, as existing some where, and circumscribed, 
i. e. having form, they are so far right. But in addition to 
this, the Palatines also thought of it as a material body, made 
up of “flesh and bones.” They were not able to conceive of 
the entire abrogation of the existing separation of soul and 
body. They could not conceive of a body that had ceased to 
be, for the soul at least, something foreign and different, and 
that had become a free self-production and manifestation of 
the soul itself.* They did not think of it, in a single word, 
as a pure power; and with the Reformed divines, who suc- 
ceeded them, there was also attached to the true definition of 
the limitation of Christ’s body, the false definition of materi- 
ality. And what now was the result of this conception? So 
soon as they conceived of the glorified body of Christ as pure 
power, they were then able to unite the reality of his commu- 
nication with the truth of his existence in-heaven, and of his 
limitation. His communication is related to his existence, in 
the same way that the radiated light is to the light being 
radiated—we say in the same way—for we have already shown, 
(Vol. II, fol. 234,) that the light, the most immaterial spiritu- 
al substance, in this corporeal world, affords after all but a poor 
comparison, inasmuch as it still locally pervades the intervals 
of space. In this lies the dissimilarity between the operation 
of light, and the operation of the glorified Christ ; the similar- 
ity to which we attach importance, and for the sake of which 
we institute the comparision, is this, that the illuminating light 
radiates and diffuses itself, and yet for this reason does not in 
the least cease to be something local and distinct. Everything, 
therefore, in our view of the communication of Christ, depends 

* Ina certain sense, materiality may be predicated of the glorified body, 
that is so far as to control its stuff, and to subordinate and make it servicea- 
ble, so as to make it become matter at pleasure. But this is only secondary 


—the effect of an act, and not the permanent, substantial substratum of the 
glorified body. 
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upon this, that we adhere firmly to these two facts: his un- 
changed being in heaven, and his unobstructed self-irradiation, 
which last is effected not by local media, but by omnipotent 
power, transcending the limits of space. This conception is 
opposed to the mechanical, sensuous ubiquity, that Christ 
must first diffuse or multiply himself, in order to enter into the 
bodies of men, through their mouths. If we (so we appre- 
hend it,) would avoid this mechanical conception, and the 
whole Eutychianism of ubiquity, and would hold fast to the 
scriptural view of the limitation of Christ’s glorified body, and 
of the real communication of Christ, there is but one way to 
do it, and that is to conceive of the glorified body of Christ in 
heaven, not as a material substance, but as a pure power, ac- 
cording to the analogy of light. 

Just so far as we think of it as a material substance, is it 
impossible that there should be a union of these two parts. We 
must either with Berents, hold fast to the real communication, 
and give up his actual existence in heaven, or we must insist 
upon the actual existence in heaven, and then we lose the real 
communication. In the last case, we still do not receive the 
proper flesh and blood of Christ—not Christ, according to his 
humanity and divinity, but only in this way that we are so 
joined to him, that his Spirit is in him, and is also in us ; and 
so—to make use of an expression previously employed in anoth- 
er part of this work—keeps up the communication between 
Christ and us. In this way, however, the truth so plainly 
taught us, that “he lives in us,’’ that he is far more intimately 
united to us than “ the head is to the members,” that we are 
“ flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones,” is again altogether 
lost. The substantial life of Christ in our psychical life ceases ; 
he lives in a sort of dualism between himself and his Spirit ; 
but it is still more in our mens, than in our anima. 

The Palatines did not draw this conclusion ; they were not 
aware that such an improper use could be made of their doc- 
trine ; they were much more concerned to show to their oppo- 
nents, that they held firmly to the reality of the body and blood 
of Christ, even more firmly than they with their ubiquity. 
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Calvin especially had taken up the idea fully of the body of 
Christ as pure power. But Berents also had drawn his con- 
clusions from the premises of the Palatines. He feared that 
this material conception of the glorified body of Christ would 
utterly subvert the Reformed doctrine in every other point of 
view. He saw that in the end, the mens would become the 
organ, by which we receive Christ, and that the act of faith 
would be the efficient cause of our union with Christ. Jt was 
really and truly this concern for the truth, that placed him in 
opposition to the Palatines. 

As it regards this negative point, he was right ; he felt the 
Achilles heel of the Palatine system. It does not, however, 
follow from this, that he was right also in the positive doctrine, 
which he opposed to theirs. He did not as clearly see the weak 
points, as he felt them. Where the deficiency properly lay, 
he was not aware. If he had seen it, he would have met it 
with the following argument: a) That faith was the condition, 
not the cause of the communication of Christ. 5) That it is 
the soul, not the understanding, that is fed with Christ. c) 
That Christ's glorified body is not a material substance, but 
pure power. Instead of this, he opposes their views with three 
propositions, which were worse yet than theirs, that were not 
simply erroneous, but positively wrong. Instead of distin- 
guishing the good in their theory, from that which was imper- 
fect and weak, he rejected both together, and very foolishly 
threw away the child with the water in which it had been bath- 
ed. He denied also that faith was simply a condition, and 
maintained that the unworthy partook of the “ body and blood’”’ 
of Christ in the sacrament.* He denied that the soul, regard- 


* Upon this ground, he also opposed the attempt made by Syser and Ja- 
Andreas to introduce Church discipline. (Hartman, I}, fol. 285.) Again, 
a great want of discernment. He could not see that Church discipline hat 
nothing to do with the admission of the unworthy to the sacrament; and if 
even this were the object, he ought not to have op it, inasmuch as he 
held that the unworthy ate and drank to their own judgment; and this was 
reason enough to forbid itto the utmost! Besides, the Church ought to have 
the right to sustain its own integrity—a right allowed to every ordinary so- 
ciety. Expulsion from the communion of the holy supper, is, after all, noth- 
ing more than expulsion from the communion of the congregation. 
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ed in any true sense, as the substance of the psychical life of 
the individual, was that which was fed with Christ, and taught 
an oral manducation, although, not in a form so gross as the 
Flacians. He with the materiality, denied also the locality 
and limitation of the body of Christ, and taught its ubiquity. 

This was the point upon which he most insisted, and which 
by his means obtained prominence. He suspected that ac- 
cording to the Palatine doctrine, there was no real union of 

Christ with the communicant ; Christ remained in heaven, and 
was only joined to the communicant, by the Holy Ghost, and 
not really united; he still remaining adsent.* Where there 
was a proper apprehension of the true doctrine of the Palatines, 
there was no ground for this suspicion. There was only reason 
for it, when an inference was drawn, even with commendable 
inconsequence, from their view of the body of Christ—which 
they themselves would not draw—but to which they, neverthe- 
less, had given occasion. 

- Berents, however, instead of correcting, as he ought to have 
done these false premises, drew from them an inference that 
was just as false. That he might have no difficulty with the 
materiality of the body of Christ, he also rejected its limita- 
tion and locality, together with the reality of his ascension in- 
to heaven. To this he came, by deducing the attributes of the 
glorified body of Christ, not from the idea of the glorified body 
of Christ but from that of the change effected in the relation 
of the two natures to each other, which was commenced in his 
ascension into heaven. At the bottom of this, there was the 
false supposition that the huméliation of the Godhead consisted 
not simply in the assumption of our human nature, sudject to 
death, but without regard to this, in the incarnation itself. 


* In the Wittenberg Confession, 1551, (Hartman, JI, fol. 246,) he teaches: 
«As it regards the substance of the Eucharist, we hold that the true body 
and blood of Christ are communicated in the Eucharist, and reject the doc- 
trine that the bread and wine are merely signs of the absens body and blood 
of Christ. We believe also that the power of God is sogreat, that he could either 
annihilate the substance of the bread and wine, or change it inte the body 
and blood of Christ. But that God does immediately make use of his omnip- 
otence iv the Eucharist, is not taught us in his word, and does not appear te 

~ have been held by the ancient Church.” 
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In accordance with this view, he conceived of the exaltation, 
not as a restoration of the human nature, to that state, an- 
swering absolutely to its idea, but as the deliverance of the 
person of Christ from its temporal and local condition. He 
did not consider that “ corporeity was the end and design of 
God’s ways.” 

This mistake is most apparent in the false conception of 
“heaven,” entertained by Berents and the ubiquitists. The 
word “heaven,” is made use of in the Scriptures in two sens- 
es. It is said, in the first place, of the omnipresent and eter- 
nal God, that he is “in heaven.” Even here* it is not to be 
understood figuratively—it does not signify the centre or lo- 
cality, the eternal existence of God apart from time and space, 
who in himself is the author of all time and space; but much 
more, the particular sphere of all created things, the world in 
space, where the revelation of God is not impaired by the sins 
of his creatures—where he is present in a higher and more 
perfect sense than he isin that part of creation which is fallen 
away, and that accordingly, in many respects, is separated 
from him. Heaven, again, in a sense closely related to this, 
is that future sphere of our glorified humanity, in which it 
will again be perfectly united to God.¢ Berents was in error 
already in this, that he understood the first passages contrary 
to their obvious meaning, to be purely figurative of the ilocal- 
ity and omnipresence as such. Even so, we are not to sup- 
pose that any actual department of creation is intended in the 
second class of passages, but simply the omnipresence of God. 
According to what he says, in his larger catechism, “ the heav- 
en into which Christ enters, is here upon earth.” ‘ Christ is 
not in some nook or corner in heaven’ —it is not necessary, by 
any means, to speak of the highest sphere of the visible reve- 
lation of God in the glorified Son of man, as a *‘ corner” !!— 
“ but is every where, and fills every thing with his presence.” 


* Compare Gen. 1:1. Psalms 2: 4. Psaims 103: 19. 123: 1. Isa. 66:1 ~ 
&c , where God is in'a particular sphere, upon his throne. Again, Heb, 9: 6, 
Judges 5: 20. 


+ Math. 6: 20; 19: 21. 
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It is almost ludicrous, to see how the very theologians, who 
reject a tropical interpretation exegetically required in the 
words of institution, that is, not one absolutely allegorical, but 
essentially symbolical, make short work with the ascension, 
and explain it out of the Bible entirely, in a purely allegorical 
way! “Ascend up,” means “to become invisible;” “into 
heaven ” signifies “every where.” We are reminded of Lu- 
ther’s “‘ Cuckoo and Hedge sparrow.” 

Some show of exegetical truth was given to these false doc- 
trines, by those passages of the New Testament which treat of 
the doza, which the Son had with the Father, and which he 
laid aside, intending one day toresume it again. The idea of 
doza, in the Pauline system, is that of an external glory, con- 
stituting the adequate manifestation of the essential reality 
and dignity of the inward being. Thus the future glorification 
of the body will be continued by the resurrection ; but not the 
inward faith, considered as doga. The doga of Christ can, 
therefore, in the Pauline sense, mean nothing more than the 
glory of his appearing, the honor which the everlasting Son 
eternally enjoys in the worship of the angels, and which the 
incarnate also enjoys since his exaltation. Phil. 2: 9, &c. 
John, however, makes use of the word doza, in another sense. 
It is true, that when (John 17: 5) Christ prays the Father to 
glorify him with the doga, which he had before the foundation 
of the world, it may be, that that outward doza, as the last re- 
sult of his work, was also meant to be included; still, it is ev- 
ident, from verses 2 and 4 that in these places doza, does mean 
that inward essential glory of the divine nature, which Christ nev- 
er, not even in his state of humiliation, gave up, and whose 
highest glorification consisted in the deepest depth of his suf- 
ferings.* In neither instance, however, is the doza identical 
with the popw deov, (Phil. 2:6.) The Pauline doga is not 
identical with the popwy eov, inasmuch as Christ forever 
gave up the popwy deov, the form of his existence before 
time, and will ever remain truly man, (Heb. 4: 14, &c.,) whilst 
the doza, in the Pauline sense, he only relinquished during the 


os 


* Verse 2. The hour (of his death at the cross :) glorify thy Son! 
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time of his humiliation. The Johannean doga is still less 
identical with the popgy deov, inasmuch as Christ never gave 
that up at all. Berents interchanges the doga with the popyy 
deov, and carries over to the #. 3. that which properly beiong- 
ed to the Pauline doga. It was not only in giving up his ex- 
ternal glory and worship, but in giving up the popgy deov, 
his existence before time, that he saw a humiliation. The in- 
carnation as such—according to John, the highest glorification 
of the love, i. e. the divine nature of Christ—he regarded as a 
humiliation ; and then supposed that Jesus, in order to resume 
the zopgy deov, would give up again the form of his human- 
limited existence. ; 

Let us now glance hastily at the outside course of the con- 
troversy. Berents agreed with his colleague, Andreas. An- 
dreas in 1557, wrote ‘‘a brief and simple account of the Lord’s 
supper, showing how a simple-minded Christian, in the pro- 
tracted dispute which had taken place, should. conduct him- 
self.” This gave rise to another controversy ; Calvin contin- 
ued to stand in friendly relations with the Wittenbergers. 
Andreas sent him his paper; he sent him, Aug. 1, 1557, a friend- 
ly reply, lamenting that they differed in their views more wide- 
ly than he had supposed ; still the Lord would cause his truth 
to appear. Berents he cordially greeted. 

Dec. 19th, 1559, the Theologians and church officers of the 
Duchy of Wittenberg, drew up and subscribed “ a. confession 
and account of the real presence of the body and blood of Je- 
sus Christ in the holy supper,” which was directly opposed to 
the “ fundamental exposition ” of the Palatines, and in which 
it was taught that the body of Christ “filled all space.” In 
the same year, Melancthon sent a copy of his lectures on the 
epistles to the Ephesians, published several years. before, to 
Duke Christopher, to show that he did not just then, for the 
first time, set himself in opposition to the ubiquity. The Duke 
replied: That the manuscript must certainly have been a for- 
gery ; that he could not believe that “he held with the sacra- 
mentarians.” Melancthon, however, continued in correspon- 
dence with Berents to the last, although it was carried on with 

2 
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coolness and restraint. Still, in proportion as Melancthon 
came to be regarded with suspicion, Berents rose in the esti- 
mation of the Princes to the highest grade of theological au- 
thority. 

In the year 1560, a formal controversy commenced. Be- 
rents published his work, “De personali unione duarum na- 
turarum in Christo, et ascensu Christi in coelum, ac sessione 
ejus ad dexteram Patris,” in order to sustain his orthodoxy 
disputed by the Genevans. It is true, he said: ‘¢ The body of 
Christ does not spread itself out as leather, over all places,” 
still it dees participate in the attributes of the divine nature. 
In opposition to this, Bullinger in 1561, wrote his “ Tractatio 
verborum Domini,” Jno. 14: 2. As arejoinder, Berents wrote 
“ Sententia de libello,” to H. Bullinger, in which he misrepre- 
sented his object, as though Christ, and the saints also had their 
separate dwellings, in which they lived and moved, and took 
their pleasure. This misrepresentation was repelled by Bul- 
linger in “ Responsio, qua ostenditur sententiam de coelo et 
dextra Dei firmitur adhuc perstare,” 1562, and in Martyr’s 
- “ Dialogue upon the humanity of Christ.”” This brought out 
Berents in three tracts, “ An exposition of Dr. H. Bullinger’s 
pamphlet,” by John Berents; again, “ De divina majestate 
Christi, et de vera presentia corporis et sanguinis ejus in coena,” 
(both in 1562,) and “ Recognitio doctrinae de vera majestate 
Christi,” 1564. In the last, amongst other things, he says : 
** The devil, by means of Calvinism, intends nothing less than 
to introduce Heathenism, Talmudism and Mahommedanism, 
into the Christian Church !” 

Instead of enterimg more fully into the merits of this con- 
troversy, let us rather direct our attention to the Maulbrun- 
ner Conference already mentioned, that was held in 1564, 
between the Palatine and Wittenberg theologians, the object 
of nary was to convert Duke Frederick to Brentzian Luther- 
anism. 


* The authority for this is:. Protocollum, hoc est, Acta Colloquii inter Pa- 
latinos et Wittenbergicos Theologos de ubiquitate sive omnipresentia corporis 
Christi, et de sensu verborum Christi, Hoc est, &c. Anno 1564. Maulbrun- 
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The Conference lasted from the 10th until the 15th of April.t 
The Palatines at the outset, subjected themselves to disadvan- 
tage by their yielding disposition. They proposed, in the first 
place, to discuss the words of institution; the Wittenbergers 
wished to begin with the ubiquity ; and to this they consented. 
The Wittenbergers made use of this afterwards as a proof that 
the disbelief of the ubiquity was the principal ground of the 
Palatine doctrine of the Lord’s supper. 

Boquin began : “‘ Nullum dogma in ecclesia Christi est recipi- 
endum, quod nullo certo et expresso scripturae testimonio con- 
firmatur. Dogma de ubiquitate corporis Christi caret expres- 
so et perspicuo scripturae testimonio; ergo in ecclesia non est re- 
cipiendum.”’ Andreas denied the minor. The “ majestas nullo 
loco definita’’ was ascribed to Christ. This he at once took to 
be synonymous with the “ ubiquitas corporis.”” Boquin replied, 
that the question was not concerning the “ majestas,” which was 
undisputed ; but whether the body of Christ was “‘ quovis loco.” 
Andreas then disavowed the word ubiquity, which suggested 
the false notion ofa “diffusio et multiplicatio.” He held noth- 
ing more than “ majestas nullo loco definita ;” but this was a 
property of the body of Christ, inasmuch as according to John 
1, both natures are so united, that whilst each retains its 
own substance, it shares its “‘idiomata” with the other. (This 
was precisely the same category which lay at the bottom of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation.) Boquin and Olevian now 
proposed the shrewd question: ‘An omnes proprietates dicat 
communicari realiter?’’ Andreas evaded the answer, by say- 
ing: God must be differently in Christ from what he was in 
believers. Olevian replied, that about this there was no dis- 
pute. He also admitted, that there was a difference between 
“‘Joyoc est in carné,”’ and “ Aoyo¢ caro factus est” (humiliation and 
nae habiti, Heidelbergae, 1566. For the genuineness of the protocol, it is 


sufficient that it was printed in the life time of the Princes and Theologians, 
with the signatures of all who took part in it, and that no one objected. 


+ The Theologians were arrayed against each other as follows : 
Michael Diller, Val. Baunius, Ursin, Bidembach, 
Boquin Berents, Chem J. Fessler, 
Olevian, Andreas, Th. Crast, Hier Gerhard, 
Dathenus, Schnepp, Wm. Xylander, Osiander. 
The last tw. two were the Secretaries. 
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incarnation, as such.) He also admitted a “ perpetua duarum 
naturarum copulatio, quae nunquam dissolvi queat.” But it 
was a question whether the one nature took part in the attri- 
butes of the other. To this Andreas : “Verbum caro factum est; 
ergo caro verbi ubique est. Nam alias verbum, quod est in 
carne, in omnibus est. Act. 17: 28. Ergo aut facit omnes 
homines Christos, aut sanctos.”” Boquin : In the “ sanctis,” the 
divinity and the humanity do not become one person. An- 
dreas asked what he meant by “one person?” God is om- 
nipresent in three different ways: 1. in all creatures, 2. in be- 
lievers, 3. in Christ ; in the last, “ita, ut ei omnem majestatem 
dederit, ut si quis elector, aut princeps ministro alicui omnem, 
quam ipse habeat, potestatem tribuat, is quidem non dicetur 
natus elector, attamen elector, quamvis homo maneat ut ante. 
Ita divinitas nihil sibi reservabit, sed hunc hominem Christum 
ad dextram suam collocavit.” 

What a comparison! How the Nestorian ground principle 
of the ubiquity is here brought to light! The human nature 
is here at hand and ready like a minister of state, and the 
divine majesty is passed over to him. No intimation that the 
Son of God became man. The Son of God is rather made to 
be God by the divine attributes being passed over in an exter- 
nal way to him. Even by this adopting process there was 
nothing effected by the whole comparison; for the “ elector 
factus”’ retains in the comparison his two natures unchanged— 
his “natura hominis,” in which he eats and drinks and breathes, 
and his “natura electoris,”’ in which in the name of his Prince, he 
fulfils his official duties ; nor does he have any part in the at- 
tributes of the last, for instance in the way of inheritance ! 

Boquin showed to his opponent the lameness of his compar- 
ison. The divinity and humanity of Christ are not related to 
each other as office and man; the divinity is not an office be- 
stowed upon the man Jesus. If we wish to have an analogy, 
the patristic one of body and soul is more appropriate. An- 
dreas became excited, and accused him of teaching “ unio per- 
sonalis,”” without showing in what it consisted. Boquin replied, 
that by the analogy of body and soul, he had answered the 
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question better than Andreas did by his comparison. Beyond 
the analogy, however, he could not venture ; the thing itself 
was a profound mystery. Andreas denied that it was a mys- 
tery, and demanded an intelligible definition. (Who was 
here the rationalist?) ‘Cui omnia data sunt,” he added, “ei 
nihil denegatum. Homini Christo omnia data. Inter haec omnia, 
autem est omnipresentia.” He meant by “ omnia,” abstractly 
“all things mentionable.” In the same way, he could have 
shown that sin was an attribute of Christ. 

In the first meeting, the Wittenbergers did not even make 
a respectable attack, much less achieve a victory. 

April 11. Andreas proposed the following: “ Ea natura, 
quae accepit omnipotentiam Dei, est ubique.” The Palatines 
admitted this, but the first question was, Whether the hu- 
man nature did receive omnipotence, or was only united to the 
omnipotent divine nature in one person. If we assert the first, we 
must also, to be consistent, say that the human nature of Christ 
received the “immortalitas,” though Christ did die. Andreas 
pressed the argument no further, but said: If the humanity of 
Christ was not omnipotent, then Christ was a man like Peter. 
(Much more: then the human nature of Christ was as much 
human nature as was that of Peter—which it really was!) 
Ursinus happily rejoined: ‘‘ Non magis sequitur, quam si dicas, 
hominem propterea non esse ratione praeditum, quod non se- 
cundum corpus sed animam ratione praeditus sit.”* 

Finally, Andreas actually attempted to prove that the hu- 
man nature in Christ was itself every where present. The Sa- 
viour said: “ All power is given me in heaven and in earth ;” 
his divine nature did not require that all power should first be 
given to it ; it was accordingly given to his human nature. Ur- 
sinus replied: Certainly, it was to his humanity that the “ om- 
nipotentia’” was given, “sed non iis proprietatibus, quas Deus 
tantum habet, ut iis ab omnibus rebus creatis discernatur, cu- 
jusmodi est : per se omnipotentem esse.” This reply is very pro- 
found; there is a glorious apprehension lying at its ground. 
Ursinus evidently apprehended the difference between the eterni- 
ty form of the divine essence,(itself the same unchanging Aseitet, 
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the eternal foundation of its existence in duration and space) 
and the humanity form, in which the same divine essence be- 
comes limited, and by that limitation, that is, in historical re- 
lations, reveals itself as existing in time. He had only to ayail 
himself of this intimation in reference to the “ omnipresentia.” 
He would then with right have adhered to his proposition, that 
that eternal form of dominion over space, which we call being 
everywhere present, does not belong to the incarnate Son of 
God; but he would have admitted at the same time, that the 
dominion over space, in particular local relations, as dominion 
over space, did belong to Christ. This would have led him 
further to inquire as to the different ways in which Christ, in 
his humiliation, and then again in his exaltation, exerts this 
dominion, so as to cause space to have no limits for him; that 
the same glorified human body, (after the manner of his glori- 
fied humanity itself,) was possessed of greater power of mani- 
festation in space than it had when, as a material human body, 
it was subject to the consequences of sin. But neither Ursi- 
nes nor his opponent pursued this subject further in this very 
proper direction. 

The last, indeed, fell back upon his old error, the mixture of 
attributes. The “ majestas” belonged to both natures. (This 
stupid conception of the “majestas”’ he brought forward continu- 
ally.) He wished Ursinus to produce Scripture passages to 
prove that the body of Christ was in one place. Ursinus com- 
plained that he did not proceed in an orderly way, and would 
speak of different things in the same breath, and sought himself 
to define the idea of “majestas”’ more distinctly. “ Quod Christo 
data sit omnis potestas, quod constitutus sit super omnes crea- 
turas, quod nomen illi datum sit supra omne nomen ete. fa- 
temur, sicut ante quoque, hec aon secundum divinitatem sed 
humanitatem ei (ut humane nature) data esse ; sed tamen non 
ita ut omnipotentia, infinitas et alia, que nulli creature con- 
veniunt, humanitati reali communicatione aut transfusione data 
sint, i. e. ut humanitas eo pacto, per se omnipotens, infinita et 
divina natura facta sit, sed quia cum ea sit unita, et unam 
cum ea personam constituat. Itaque, Christus secundum eam 
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naturam, qua Deus est, etiam infinitus, immortalis est et omnip- 
otens. Haec dona ita sunt humanitati data, quemadmodum 
data illi est divinitas. Divinitas autem ita ei data est, ut cum 
ea personaliter sit unita, non quod humanitas in divinitatem 
conversa sit."” 

What shall we say to this exposition? It is purely a repe- 
tition of the Chalcedonic theory. It is deficient in this, that 
is negatively deficient, that the question, according to its living 
psychological reality, is not yet solved. It is, however, quite 
as free from anything positively wrong as the other, whilst 
Andreas asserts a positive error, a direct perversion of the 
true points in the Chalcedonic doctrine. Ursinus’ doctrine 
was scholastically stiff, for the reason that he also still pre- 
supposed the two natures as perfected ideas, and then after- 
wards sought to bring them together in an intelligible way. 
Andreas presupposed both as entirely perfected things, and 
left the perfected humanity, not just in idea, but in its actu- 
al existence, to be afterwards endowed with the divine attri- 
butes. Here Ursinus in opposition to him, was perfectly right, 
when he urged, that so far as existence was concerned, it was 
only the divine nature that was in itself finished and complete, 
and that the “ per se omnipotentem esse,” only belonged to it, 
whilst the human, so far as existence is concerned, was plainly 
one first brought into being, and taken into connexion with the 
divine, to which the “ underived omnipotence” could not be 
communicated. Andreas regarded the attributes omnipotence, 
immensity, immortality, as a garment that could be put on and 
thrown off, like an official robe which the prince might throw over 
his prime minister. Ursinus considered the attributes as in- 
separably connected with his being, involving the idea of eterni- 
ty and Asettet, and for this reason, without a “contradictio in 
adjecto,”’ and a perversion of their true signification, incommu- 
nicable. 

He expressed himself more fully in this way. Christ is po- 
tentially immortal, and was also potentially mortal. He could 
have remained alive, and he also was able to die. Thus, he 
was not in the same sense with God, immortal; God cannot 
die. So again, to the humanity, in the incarnation of Christ 
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there was imparted “immortalitas,” not in the divine, eternal 
sense, not immutability, (the “ non posse mori,”’) but simply the 
phenomenon of the divine power, the being able not to die, (the 
“ posse non mori.”’) 

It is very remarkable, that Ursinus here actually raised him- 
self superior to the Chalcedonic standpoint. He no longer 
merely asked how the ideas of the true humanity and the true 
divinity were to be thought of; but his inquiries referred di- 
rectly to the real “‘genesis” of the person of Christ. For it must 
be remembered that he never said, the human nature of Christ 
had received the “ posse non mori,”’ and that the divine retained 
the “‘non posse mori ;”’ but he predicated of Christ absolutely, 
the “ posse non mori.” He had a profound and proper appre- 
hension that the divinity and humanity not only were united, 
but that the eternal logos was made man, and in this way gave 
up the form of eternity (and with it the “ non posse mori,”’) and 
that his eternal existence now appears in another, finite and 
limited form, as the “ posse non mori.” Still these were 
occasional rays of light, rather than a clear conviction. He 
fell back, as it were, upon the more abstract Chalcedonic stand- 
point, when he added: Christ, according to his divinity, is every 
where present ; but according to his humanity, he is only in 
“uno loco.” He ought to have been able to see that Christ from 
the time of his incarnation, had forever and entirely laid aside 
the omnipresence in its eternity form, and had absolutely ta- 
ken upon himself a locally defined form of being everywhere 
present, included in the divine form. 

Andreas availed himself of this weak point. When Ursinus 
compared the two natures to that of the body and soul, he 
should have remembered that the soul is always where the body 
is, and the reverse. This indeed could very well be doubted. 
For the “‘tertium” of the comparison lies just in this, that the 
soul is in itself absolutely illocal, but in being united to the 
body it enters within the limits of space. Just so could Ur- 
sinus have replied: The Logos in himself is without time, eter- 
nal, but by his incarnation, he enters within the boundaries of 
time and space. But the time was passed, and the discussion 
ceased. 
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April 12. Andreas at once endeavored to produce a 
better argument. He gave up for a moment the “ communicatio 
idiomatum,” and passed over to the idea of the glorification of 
the body. Here he was upon proper ground. He said that 
it was not suitable for a glorified body in general, “‘ de loco, in 
locum, progredi.”” But unfortunately he left this proper ground 
and turned back to the “ communicatio idiomatum,” when he 
maintained that Eph. 4: 10, had reference to the human na- 
ture of Christ. If Andreas was for a moment proceeding in 
a good way, Ursinus now struck upon a wrong path. He was 
indeed perfectly correct in asserting that the Holy Scriptures, 
the “ analogia fidei,”” and the Fathers taught that the body of 
Christ was in one place, and that the opposite led to “ opinion- 
ibus absurdis, que non tantum a rationis judicio, sed multo 
magis ab unica illa regula et fundamento articulorum fidei et 
sacree Scripture discrepant ;” but instead of acknowledging that 
Christ’s, and indeed every glorified body, although local and 
limited and formed, was still not material, not matter hetero- 
genous to Christ’s soul, but as a spontaneous act and mani- 
festation of the soul, he said: Christ’s body remained “ verum, 
naturale, creatum, humanum carnem, osseum, contractabile et 
visible corpus, et servatque veram humanam carnem et sangui- 
nem, quod in altera vita corporis nostri oculis in aeternum 
usque videbimus in suo splendore et gloria.” The “ flesh and 
blood” he was able, indeed least of all, to dispose of, for the 
reason, that as a Lutheran he admitted that flesh and blood as 
separate materials existed in Christ’s glorified body, and that 
in the Supper, especially, Christ feeds us with each of these two 
substances. In this way, he himself made it impossible for him 
successfully to reply. The discussion, too, soon took another 
turn. Ursinus proposed, as a primary question, whether it 
was consistent with the truth and reality of the glorified body 
of Christ, that he “‘eodem tempore pluribus locis aut ubique sit.” 
Here Ursinus was again perfectly right. 

His opponent now came forward with his argument of the 
ascension into heaven. It is true that immediately after his 
resurrection, Christ was able to take upon himself by a free 
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** dispensation,” any form he pleased, but he did not ground 
the ubiquity upon this, (and exactly upon this he could have 
founded an objection against Ursinus’ materialistic representa- 
tion,) but upon the “ sessio ad dexteram.” By his ascension 
into heaven, Christ has withdrawn his visible, not his bodily 
presence, altogether. It is just of this that Matt. speaks, 28: 6. 

Independently of the exegetical untenableness of this dis- 
tinction, Andreas involved himself in an essential contradiction. 
For, according to what he had already said, the “ majestas”’ of 
Christ identical with his ubiquity, even here in his state of hu- 
miliation, appeared as a correlative of the personal union of 
the natures ; but according to what he then said, it would on- 
ly be in his state of exaltation, as the result of his ascension 
into heaven. Upon this Ursinus inquired, whether Jesus in 
his mother’s womb was already omnipresent? No, said An- 
dreas, only since the “sessio.” Before he had only the right to 
the “sessio,” without making use of it. To a certain extent, 
however, he was already, when in his mother’s womb, setting 
at the right hand of God. He then admitted: “ Habuit omnem 
divinam gloriam ab initio, sed tum non fuit ubique.” But was 
it not here admitted, that the “ ubiquitas” didnot belong to the 
“majestas,” or “gloria?” Ursinus urged this upon him, “ If al- 
ready in his mother’s womb, he was “ad dexteram,”’ and if it was 
true, “ qui est ad dexteram Dei, ubique est,” he was then in his 
mother’s womb “‘ubique.” Andreas replied, that until his ascen- 
sion Christ refrained from the exercise of ubiquity ; this is what 
Paul meant by xevworg.* Ursinus, however, did not let him 
escape so easily. He asked him properly : ‘‘ Quando ergo coepit 
ubiqueesse?” Andreas: “ Quando coepit exserere majestatem 


* Without saying anything of this false exegesis, how shallow and sense- 
less is the idea itself! It places Christ’s person and life in the category of 
contingency! It depended already upon his own will, even in the womb, 
whether he would sit at the right hand of God or not! How entirely this is 
in the face of the significant do in Phil. 2: 9. If, however, we give to this 
é its proper force, and acknowledge an inward necessity in the history of 
Christ, the assertion that the sessio, and the supposed ubiquity, falsely con- 
nected with it, is an element in the union of the two natures, falls entirely to 
the ground and the “ sessio” must be inferred from the specific work of Christ, 
the free dominion of the soul over the body, (which is to be substituted for the 
** ubiquitas”) and from the general nature of glorified humanity. 
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suam.” Olevian: thus he yielded his previous argument of “‘ com- 
mun. idiom.” The new argument, however, would not hold good; 
for his exaltation commenced already with his resurrection, and 
not just with his ascension. Andreas now asserted, that he 
wished to prove from the “‘ commun. idiom.,”” nothing more than 
the possibility ofa ubiquity. He then came with the manifest 
doketic assertion that Jesus, as he “instar infantis alicujus omnis 
sapientiae expertis "’ lay in the cradle, was already omnipotent, 
(his childhood was a mere phantom,) and in proof of this, he 
relied upon Luke 2: 52, where it is said that “ Jesus increased 
in wisdom and in years.” Olevian asked him to stick to the 
point, and to say whether Jesus, previous to his death, was 
everywhere present as to the body? Andreas: “ Aperte dico, 
humanum in Christo naturam fuisse corporaliter in utero 
matris in loco et nusquam pectore quamvis secundum majes- 
tatem ubique esse, et in omnibus locis se ostendere potuissit.”’* 
Olevian: “ Verene igitur verum Christi corpus et anima cum di- 
vinitate in utore matris unita fuerunt?”’ Andreas: ‘ Fuerunt. 
After Olevian had received the answers to the other questions, 
that Jesus was then in astate of humiliation, and that the state 
of exaltation began with his resurrection, he drew the irrefu- 
table inference, by which he check mated his opponent: “ Se- 
quitur unionem personalem non dissolvi, neque divinitatem 
ab humanitate divelli, etiamsi corpus Christi non sit ubique 
praesens. Id quod in nobis reprehenditis.”” Andreas now 
sought to assume another position, and tried to show, that Jesus 
could have exercised his “ majestas’”’ at his first supper, immedi- 
ately before his death. Olevian, however, held him fast. He 
forced him to the confession, that by John 1: 14, he only 
showed that Jesus could be everywhere; Andreas admitted 
this ; he compelled him also to acknowledge : “ Personalem uni- 
onem non continuo dissolvi, si quis una vobiscum fateatur, 
divinitatem eodem tempore esse ubique, humanitatem vero 

* What a Nestorian separation on the one hand, that the humanity should 
be local, and the divinity at the same time, omnipresent and omniscient! 
And what a Doketic solution on the other, that that humanity could be at 


pleasure everywhere! And this ‘commun. idiom.’’ was to be an advance upon 
and a farther development of the Chalcedon system. 
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nonnisi certo in loco.”” When he admitted this, the Elector di- 
rected that the following syllogism should be entered upon the 
protocol : 

* Quod re ipsa est et fit, manente personali unione naturarum 
id personam non dissolvit. 

Humanitas Christi uno in loco esse potest (atque adeo re ipsa 
est) divinitas autem ubique manente personali unione naturam. 

Ergo: personalis unio duarum in Christe naturarum non 
propetera dissolvitur, quia humanitas Christi uno tantum 
loco, divinitas autem ubique est.”’* 

There was now no escape left to the good Andreas, except 
this, that it at least belongs to the “unio personalis,” that Christ 
should possess the “‘majestas.”” On the other hand he admitted 
again that to the “‘majestas” the actual ubiquity did not belong. 

What now was gained? The Palatines had not as yet de- 
nied this. 

April 13. Andreas sheltered himself behind distinctions, 
which put an end to all sound human sense, and beyond which 
there is nothing more to be imagined. ‘ Actu primo,” i. e. 
possessione,” Christ always had ubiquity, “‘ actu secundo, i.e., 
patefactione,” he had it only after the ascension. He was nat- 
urally asked, what he meant by “‘possessio,”’ whether the possi- 
bility of ubiquity, or an invisible reality. (If the first, then 
he only repeated what he had said the day before, and the ex- 
pression “ possessio,”’ was a subterfuge. If the last, then the 
** possessio” and the “ patefactio”’ were one and the same thing, 
because this last is also invisible, and he thus contradicted what 
he said the day before.) His answer was no less dark and con- 
fused than his distinction. Christ at all times was really every- 
where—but only as to “ possessio.”” They were as wise then as 
before. Did he really think that the ubiquity was something 
that he might have, without actually making use of it? He 


* After this, the statement of Martman, II, 392, is to be corrected. If 
Berents, as Hartman says, did really assert that the Palatines were forced 
into a strait, and obliged to acknowledge that according to their view, Christ 
became divine only after his resurrection, this plump misrepresentation does 
no honor to the veracity of Berents. It may be, however, that there was a 
misunderstanding on the part of Hartman. 
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thought nothing about it ; for he added: “Cum Christus corpore 
suo uno quopiam in loco fuit, eodem illo loco majestatem in se 
habuit, quae ubique est.” Ursinus: Then the “majestas”’ is every 
where, but not the body? Andreas: “ Tantum de majestate 
agitur.” Dathen and Diller then inquired again, how it was 
with the body of Christ? He avoided a reply, and brought 
against Ursinus a charge that awakened the greatest dogmat- 
ical interest. 

He charged that he held that the divinity of Christ was 
everywhere diffused, but that his humanity was confined to a 
single point, so that the two stood related “as the ocean did 
to Antwerp.” Ursinus asked, When he had ever expressed “tam 
crassas phantasias.”” He never conceived of the divinity of 
Christ as diffused in space, so that he could say : “‘ Altera pars 
est hic, altera illic ;” but in the same sense omnipresent as God 
himself is. In this way Christ, according to his “‘majestas,”’ is 
alsoomnipresent. This assertion is of the greatest importance 
as an authentic interpretation of the 48th question of the 
Heid. Cat. It is possible to maliciously misunderstand this 
question,* in a Nestorian sense, as if the divinity of Christ was 
self-subsisting in heaven, and from that out was every where, 
and amongst other places, in a very special way, was in the 
humanity of Christ as one particular point.t A far better 
sense is the following: The divinity of Christ is in the human- 
ity, and has the germ of its subsistence in the I of the person 
of Christ, but from this out the divinity extends farther than 
the humanity, reaches far above and beyond it.t Ursinus had 


* « But in this way, are not the two natures in Christ so divided, that the 
humanity is not always everywhere where the divinity is? Not at all: for 
as the divinity is incomprehensible, and present everywhere, it follows, that 
though external to the humanity, it nevertheless, still remains not the less in 
it and personally united to it.” Nota very skilful conception, that certainly 
needs an authentic explanation 


+ Figuratively represented: the universe is a circle in which the centre ig 
the world governing os in heaven. Just as the periphery of the circle is 
a less one, still within ring : the humanity of Jesus. 


t Figuratively represented: two concentric circles, a very small one, and 
one immeasurably larger; the centre of the larger, the divinity is one and 
the same with that of the first, the humanity. From the humanity—the in- 
dividual consciousness of Jesus out—the Logos pervades the world. 
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not only apprehended this last as the correct authentic significa- 
tion, but in addition to this, he had also given to it the more 
important and wider definition that this extension of the divin- 
ity beyond the humanity was not local. It was the Lutherans 
at Maulbrun, and elsewhere, who conceived of the omnipres- 
ence as an object of imagination, as a local every where pres- 
ence of God. The Reformed there, as well as on former oc- 
casions, regarded the divine attributes as appropriate to eter- 
nity, i. e., endless duration and immensity: (Ueber zeit- 
lichkeit und ueberraumlichkeit.) For them, omnipresence 
does not consist in this, that God is every where in space, but 
that all space is in God. Even so, they conceived of the om- 
nipresence of the divine nature of Christ. They held that the 
two natures were not two existing parts, of which the one 
was (something like a sponge) in one place, the other (some- 
what like a pond in which the sponge lies,) was also in this 
place, and besides in every other place ; but they held that the 
divine nature was an eternal essence, that in itself was immense 
and endless, and that in relation to time and space it was the 
original source of all ; and that the human nature was the real 
humanity in time and space in which the eternal essence ap- 
peared in time-form, and within the limits of duration reveal- 
ed and glorified itself. The Lutherans did not elevate them- 
selyes to this idea of eternity, but thought of it simply as end- 
less duration in space and time; it followed, on the one hand, 
that they gave a false sense to the Reformed view, and on the 
other, that they so united the two parts of Christ, that the one 
by means of unlimited extension was geometrically equal to 
the other. 

After Ursinus had in this way disposed of this charge, he 
passed over to the Scripture doctrine. The Scriptures say: 
“ Christ is not here,” not: “he does not visibly appear here.” 
And when Andreas referred to his passing through the closed 
door, he replied : “ Non sequitur, id simul pluribus locis factum 
esse.” Diller very shrewdly added, that the miracle explained 
itself in this way, that “‘ the creature gave place to its creator,” 
not that the body of Christ was in more places at the same 
time. 
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They now came to the patristic writings. As Andreas was 
here obliged to give way, he became abusive, and said that 
there was no difference between the heaven of the Palatines 
and the Turkish heaven, in which we could sit and stand. He 
evidently conceived of the sphere of glorification, spiritualisti- 
cally, as an absolute dissolution of all corporeity, inasmuch as 
on the following day, in the afternoon, when they discussed 
this point farther, he proposed the following: “‘ Deum omnium 
electorum coelum fore,’’ but was obliged, nevertheless, to take 
back his abuse. 

April 14. In the forenoon, Ursinus proceeded to prove, 
that even after the ascension there was no ubiquity, and that 
the “‘argumentum a sessione” was of noaccount. ‘“Gloriam illam 
et ingressum Christi in majestatem suam humilitatis domum 
statui successisse. Abire et auferri ipsis (Wirtebergensibus) 
interpretibus nihil aliud esse, quam eodem loco manere qui- 
dem sed videndi solummodo, et percipiendi sui copiam non 
facere.” This is an objectionable exegesis. But just as ob- 
jectionable is the dogma which it sustains ; for Andreas was 
obliged to admit: “ Christi corpus ubique esse, et non ubique 
esse.” This would be to do away with the reality of God, and 
of his word and of the body of Christ inthe bargain. “Ita 
fieret ut hi christian, et indubitatae fidei nostrae articuli na- 
turali, quidem modo sui, majestatico autem modo falsi essent. 
Et profecto,” he proceeded, “injuria nobis hac in parte fit, cum 
accusamur, quod omnipotentiae certam finem statuamus, aut 
quicquem ei derogemus. Nemo enim, sat scio, vere affirma- 
Verit, unquam nos in quaestionem vocasse, quid Deus facere aut 
possit, aut non possit, quin potius pie et demisse et rationem 
nostram et fidem divino ejus verbo voluntatique subjicimus.”’ 
If the ubiquity could be proven from the holy Scriptures, he 
would immediately embrace it. And in fact, what could we 
have thought of the Palatines, if they had given up to such 
miserable scholastic distinctions as Andreas produced, and had 
preferred such soft confectionary of human invention, to the 
plain declarations of the Bible. 

Ursinus went farther. In Phil. 2, it is said, that Christ 
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considered the “divina forma,” (this he explained by “‘divina na- 
tura,’’) as no robbery, i. e. he did not make use of his “majestas,’ 
ut humanitatem suam gloriosam redderet.”” This is indeed not 
the most natural exegesis; this, however, just then was of no 
importance; for Ursinus, at the time, only insisted upon this 
one point, that Christ, immediately upon his resurrection 
“redderet gloriosam” his human nature, and that there was 
no farther change produced by his ascension. As Andreas was 
unable to bring any argument against this, he brought forward 
a distinction, that was just as empty as those he had made be- 
fore. He distinguished between the “ majestas” and the “ glo- 
ria.”” The “‘majestas,”’ Christ had already from the time of his res- 
urrection, possessed “‘patefactione;” but the “ gloria,” from the 
time of his ascension. He was reminded, that such a distinction 
was not founded in the Scriptures, and that he himself had twice 
before derived the ubiquity from the\‘patefactio majestatis,”’ and 
not out of it the “gloria.” He then again turned to other ques- 
tions, and asked Ursinus whether Christ did not from the first, 
possess the “majestas.” He replied: Yes, but it was only after 
the resurrection that the humanity was taken into the “majes- 
tas.” He was not even obliged to say this. The exaltation 
is to be derived entirely from the deliverance of humanity from 
death, and not from the relation of humanity to the divinity. 
He should rather have wholly rejected and destroyed the 
equivocal and obscure conception of the “majestas.” Still he 
did better perhaps, and actually derived the nature of the glo- 
rified body of Christ from the idea of the glorified human body 
generally. ‘‘ Corpus Christi nostris corporibus esse simili con- 
substantiale, quod ad substantiam et proprietates attinet, quas 
humanum corpus postulat,” also “ visibile, sensibile;’’ but the 
body of Christ is different from the bodies of sinful men upon 
earth, that is “nec morti, nec corruptioni obnoxium, celesti splen- 
dore et gloria ornatum.” 

Andreas now passed over to the doctrine of the holy supper, 
and drew from the doctrine of the Palatines the inference that 
they taught, that in the holy supper we received only the di- 
vinity of Christ, or Spirit. To this Ursinus gave the impor- 
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tant explanation: We do not teach that we partake of the dj- 
vinity of Christ, “sed nos etiam virtute sui Spiritus in ipso et 
nobis habitantis cum vero ipsius carneo et osseo, corpore cop- 
ulari atque uniri;* multo quidem arctius, quam corporis nostri 
membra cum capite unita copulataque sunt. 

Atthe request of the Wittenbergers, the discussion concerning 
the ubiquity was broken off, and on the 15th of April they 
took up the subject of the holy supper. Here it is true, the 
long and well known arguments were for the most part repeat- 
ed ; still we must not altegether pass by some interesting points 
of the discussion. Andreas began with a “ contradictio in 
adjecto.”” We must take the words, “ ut sonant,” that is, as 
synecdoche! If we give to another a glass, in which there is 
wine, we say, “This is wine;” so Christ said, when he gave 
bread, in which was his body ; “‘ This is my body.” - (Just ob- 
serve now to what a grossly local presence this explanation 
conducts.) When Ursinus inquired whether this was “ verba 
accipere, ut sonant,” Andreas replied: When a mother asks for 
her child wrapped up in a blanket, to be brought to her, she 
does not say: Bring me the child in the blanket, but: Bring me 
the child. Ursinus replied: “ Si quis verba ita explicat, ut non 
panis ipse, sed in pane aut cum pane sit corpus Christi, is re 
ipsa fatetur, se nequaquam scriptum, sed sententiam atque ex- 
plicationem horum verborum sequi. Acque atque is, qui dicit : 
Hic cantharus est vinum, nullo tamen modo hoc vult, ipsum 
cantharum esse vinum, sed in cantharo vinum esse. Jam 
vero vos haec verba: Panis est corpus, eodem quo diximus, 
modo explicuistis. Ergo: Re ipsa fatemini, verba non ita 
ut sonant, et ad literam intelligenda, sed explicationem verbo 
Dei consentaneam queerendam esse.” The choice was thus be- 
tween two tropical.explanations, no longer between a tropical 


* Here we see clearly, that it was ane this desire to save the real 
unien with the real body and blood of Chri at led the Palatines to their 
materialistic views of the glorified body. The Wittenbergers could aed gs 
erly speak of the true body and bl of Christ, for they hey had reduc’ 
body to an utterly unsubstantial shadow. The truth lay between the two. 
On the one hand, the unity and reality, the identity and locality, and on the other 
the immateriality of the body of Christ, must be acknowledged. 


3 
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and a proper one, and had to be decided upon other grounds. 
Andreas was no longer able to support his explanation upon 
the ground that it was not tropical. 

To get over this, he denied that Tovro meant “ this bread.” 
It meant much more: “ this, that is here in the bread, is my 
body,” and thus we need not make use of a trope. This was 
disposing of it very handsomely indeed, but what was poor 
Andreas to do, when Ursinus opposed to him the words: This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood! If he explained 
it: “this in the cup,” or, “this in the wine of the cup,” 
in either case he would make use of a trope! Still when his 
arguments failed him, he had recourse to abuse, and he de- 
clared every one to be a “homo stultus et rerum imperitus,’’ who 
could not see that such a trope as he regarded it was a “com- 
munis loquendi formula.” Ursinus quietly remarked that the 
chief thing was, that Andreas himself should accept of a trope. 
Which now was the best trope, must be determined upon other 
grounds, and the, best norm for this would be, which explana- 
tion is in harmony with the articles of faith. 

Andreas began now really to scold, and endeavored to main- 
tain, that he still took the words in their literal sense. In 
reading this part of the protocol, we cannot but be surprised 
at the Christian meekness and composure which Ursinus main- 
tained. When Andreas again fell back upon the “ majestas,’’ and 
brought up the question, whether this was visible or invisibie, 
the Princes brought the discussion to a close, and the Witten- 
bergers were told that they had sustained their case badly, and 
the Duke of Wittenberg was more favorably disposed to the 
opposite theory than before. 

Thus terminated the Maulbran discussion with a complete 
surrender of the Lutherans. The Elector of the Palatinate, 
as we have seen in a previous chapter, was confirmed in his con- 
vietions. The discussion is important, as in it the whole body 
of contradictions, in which the doctrine of “ubiquitas” is involv- 
ed, is brought out in clear day light. 

Baltimore, Md. B. C. W. 





Arr. II.—LITURGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
NO, 2 
THE REGULAR SERVICE ON THE LORD’S DAY, WHEN THERE IS NO 
COMMUNION. 


FIRST FORM. 

1. Invocation. 

[After the singing of a short anthem or one verse of a hymn by the 
choir, to excite devotional feelings and the spirit of worship, the 
minister shall commence the services before the altar with an Jn- 
vocation, as follows :] 

In the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

The Lord is in His holy temple; let all the world keep si- 
lence before Him. 

Let us pray! 

O Lord, who sittest on a throne of glory, surrounded by the 
hosts of heaven, and yet delightest to dwell in a broken and 
contrite heart, and who hast promised, that where two or three 
are gathered together in Thy name, Thou wilt be in their 
midst: inspire us, we beseech Thee, with a solemn sense of 
Thy holy presence and preside over the exercises before us, 
that we may worship Thee in Spirit and in Truth, and that all 
the words of our mouth and the meditations of our heart may 
be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our strength and our Re- 
deemer! Amen. 

Or: 

O Lord, our God, we lift up our eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh our salvation. As the heart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth our soul after Thee, O God. For 
Thou only art the fountain of life and peace, and in Thy pres- 
ence is fulness of joy. Bestow upon us, O heavenly Father, 
Thy richest spiritual blessings, and mercifully incline Thine 
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ear toward us, whilst we shall be engaged in singing Thy most 
worthy praise and in meditating upon Thy most holy word. 
Jesus Christ, Thou Lamb of God that takest away the sins of 
the world, Thou merciful high priest that sittest at the right 
hand of the Father, make intercession in our behalf and fulfil 
Thy promise unto us, Thy servants: Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them, 
and: Behold Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
And Thou, O Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son, give us mouth and wisdom, that our 
prayers and praises may be acceptable before Thee, and that 
as we worship here in Thy courts below, we may worship at 
last with the Church triumphant in heaven forever and ever. 
Amen. 


2. CONFESSION OF SIN AND PROFESSION OF FAITH. 

[Minister.] 

Dearly beloved in Christ ! 

Let us humble ourselves before the throne of Almighty God 
our heavenly Father, and confess our manifold sins and trans- 
gressions with lowly and contrite hearts, that we may obtain 
forgiveness of the same for the sake of Christ’s merits, remem- 
bering the words of His holy Apostle: “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us; 
but if we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ (1 
John 1: 8, 9.) 

[Minister and people kneeling. ] 

Almighty God, our Creator and most bountiful Benefactor, 
who art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, we appear in 
Thy holy presence with a deep sense of our depravity and guilt, 
and acknowledge ourselves to be utterly unworthy of Thy favor. 
Created in Thine image and surrounded by Thy mercies, we 
have all wickedly departed from Thy glory, rebelled against 
Thy righteous authority and transgressed Thy holy laws. In- 
stead of loving Thee, the giver of every good and perfect gift, 
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with all our hearts, and serving Thee in righteousness and ho- 
liness all our days, we have ungratefully abused Thine infinite 
goodness and long suffering kindness, and often and greatly 
offended Thee not only by sinful words and deeds, but also by 
evil thoughts and selfish desires; and if Thou shouldst enter 
into judgment with us we could not stand for a single moment. 
But, O God, we sincerely repent of our sins and approach Thy 
throne of mercy with broken and contrite hearts, in the bles- 
sed and ever acceptable name of Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
whom Thou hast sent into this world, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. Have 
mercy, therefore, according to Thy promises, and grant us the 
remission of all our known and unknown sins, for the sake of 
the abundant merits of Thy dear Son, our Lord! O Thou 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us and grant us Thy peace! Sprinkle our hearts 
with the blood of atonement, and make us to know the blessed- 
ness of the man, whose transgression is forgiven and whose sin 
is covered. Create in us a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within us. Cast us not away from Thy presence 
and take not Thy Holy Spirit from us! Restore unto us the 
joy of Thy salvatlon and uphold us with Thy free Spirit ! 
Grant us power to believe in the great mystery of godliness, 
as revealed in Jesus Christ our Lord, that we may profess with 
sincere hearts our holy catholic faith and ever live according 
to this profession to the glory of Thy great name and to the 
salvation of our souls ! 


[The minister and congregation rising. ] 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth: And in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, our 
Lord: Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary: Suffered under Pontius Pilate ; was crucified, dead 
and buried: He descended into hell: The third day he rose 
from the dead: He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty: From thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead: I believe in the 
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Holy Ghost : I believe in the Holy Catholic Church: the com- 
munion of saints: The forgiveness of sins: The resurrection of 
the body: And the life everlasting. Amen. 

8. THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 

Min. The Lord be with you! 

Congreg. And with thy spirit! 

Min. Lift wp your hearts ! 

Congreg. We have lifted them up to the Lord! 

Min. Let us give thanks unto the Lord! 

Congreg. It is meet and right to do so. 

[Then the whole congregation and the choir shall sing or chant 
the Te Deum or the Gloria in excelsis, or any thanksgiving psalm of 
the hymn book.] 

4, READING OF THE GOSPEL AND THE EPISTLE IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY, ACCORDING TO THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL CALENDAR. 

5. GENERAL PETITION. 


Let us pray. 
Almighty and eternal God, we adore Thee as the only true 


God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as our 
Creator, Preserver and most bountiful Benefactor, and would 
unite with angels and archangels around Thy throne, with the 
glorious company of the prophets, apostles, martyrs and saints 
in heaven, as well as with Thy militant Church upon earth, in 
ascribing unto Thee honor and glory and blessing, and crying 
aloud: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory! We bless Thee for the innumer- 
able gifts of nature and for the richer gifts of Thy grace with 
which we are continually surrounded. Thou hast created us 
in Thine own image for Thy glory and communion ; Thou hast 
redeemed us with the precious blood of Thy Son Jesus Christ 
from ruin and destruction; Thou hast sanctified us by Thy Spir- 
it and called us out of darkness into Thy marvellous light. 
Grant, we entreat Thee, that we may at all times be duly sen- 
sible of these unspeakable mercies, which we enjoy without any 
merit of our own, and that we may manifest our gratitude not 
only with our lips;*but also with our lives, by surrendering 
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ourselves to Thy service, and walking before Thee in right- 
eousness and holiness all our days. Deliver us more and more 
from the bondage of sim and error, from the power of the flesh, 
the corruption of the world, and the temptation of the devil. 
Give unto us a faith that shall always be zealous in good works, 
a hope that shall never make us ashamed, a charity that shall 
never cease, a confidence in Thee that shall never be shaken, 
a patience that shall never faint, a noble Christian courage 
that shall always be ready, in the face of opposition and persecu- 
tion, to confess Christ and to fight under His banner against 
the powers of darkness ; so that in all the changes and revolu- 
tions of time we may live in Thy fear and love, die in Thy 
grace, rest in hope and attain at last with those who through 
faith and patience have inherited the promises, to the resur- 
rection of the just, through the infinite merits of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Congregation. Amen. 

O Lord our God, who from the beginning to the end of the 
world dost call, defend and preserve unto Thyself in the midst 
of a fallen race, a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people, look down, we beseech Thee, 
with Thy special favor and benediction upon Thy holy catho- 
lie Church in all lands, the work of Thy hand and the sheep 
of Thy pasture. Pour out Thy Spirit upon Thy ministering 
servants, the dispensers and stewards of the mysteries of God, 
that they may truly be the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world and proclaim with fiery tongues the wonderful works of 
the Lord. Heal the divisions and distractions which now mar 
the beauty of Zion and the communion of Saints ; unite Thy 
children everywhere more and more in truth and in love, that 
they may be made perfect in one, and be one spirit, one heart 
and one body under Christ the one head and chief Shepherd 
of souls. Build up the broken down walls of Jerusalem, cause 
her to arise and shine, her light being come and the glory of: 
the Lord having risen upon her. Extend her borders, and 
bless to this end all home and foreign missionary efforts, until 
the heathen shall be given to Thy Son for His inheritance and 
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the uttermost parts of the earth for His possession. Hasten 
the good time, when at the blessed name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess that He is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father. Remember also in mercy that 
braneh of Thy kingdom with which it is our privilege to be more 
especially connected. Forgive our sins and short-comings; re- 
vive thy work in our midst; fill us as a people with sound faith, 
fervent love, self-denying charity and untiring zeal for the 
glory of Christ and the salvation of the world. Bless our in- 
stitutions of learning, guard them against error and sin, and 
make them fountains from which shall continually go forth 
pure streams to make glad the city of God. Give a double 
portion of Thy Spirit to our pastors, elders and deacons, and 
grant that in word and deed they may be true followers of 
Jesus, the great Lover of souls, and, after a plentiful conver- 
sion of sinners from the error of their ways, shine like stars in 
glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, the Supreme Ruler of heaven and earth, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, look down in mercy, we be- 
seech Thee, from the throne of Thy majesty upon all nations, 
especially upon that to which we belong. Bless Thy servant, 
the President of the United States, the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth, our public councils and all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty. Inspire our rulers with Thy fear, give them 
health and strength, wisdom and prudence, and so direct and 
control their endeavors that they may promote the true wel- 
fare of the people committed to their charge and inherit at last 
the reward of faithful stewards on the great judgment day. Be 
pleased to continue the rich favors which Thou, notwithstanding 
our unworthiness, hast bestewed upon this nation to this time, 
and make us duly grateful for them. Prosper the fruit of the 
earth, the labor of the husbandman, the merchant and mechan- 
ic and every other useful and honest occupation. Shed down 
the heathful influences of Thy Spirit upon our schools, colleges 
and seminaries and upon those who are entrusted with their 
care, that our youth may grow up in virtue and piety as well 
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ag in sound knowledge and become a blessing to their day and 
generation. Arrest the course of yice and wickedness; pre- 
serve us from pestilence and famine, from war and rebellion, 
from distraction and dissension, and from every national sin 
and calamity. Defend us from outward and inward foes, that 
threaten the destruction of our laws and liberties, and make 
us aninstrument in Thy hand to promote, by our influence and 
example, virtue, happiness and the unspeakable blessings of 
the gospel among the nations of the earth, until all kingdoms 
and dominions shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. Amen. 

Most merciful Father, Thou fountain of all blessings and 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, we commend to Thy 
care and benediction all classes and conditions of men, the old 
and the young, the high and the low, the learned and the un- 
learned, the rich and the poor, neighbors and strangers, friend 
and foe. Remember them all according to their several wants 
and necessities and grant unto them the knowledge of Thy 
saving truth as it is in Jesus. Especially we beseech Thee to 
look down in compassion upon all widows and orphans, all pris- 
oners and captives, all sick and dying, and upon all those that 
are in any way afflicted and distressed, or persecuted for right- 
eouness sake: grant unto them repentance and faith, the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, patience and resignation in 
Thy good and holy will, the rich comfort of Thy grace in this 
life and an eternal weight of glory in the great day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Finally, we beseech Thee, O Lord, to favor us with Thy 
special presence whilst we shall be further engaged in singing 
Thy most worthy praise and in hearing Thy most holy word. 
Be pleased to fulfil Thy promise, that where two or three are 
gathered together in Thy name, thou wilt be in the midst of 
them. Enable Thy servant who shall be mouth and wisdom 
to us on this day, to speak Thy truth without fear of men, 
with the power and demonstration of Thy Spirit, and with an 
eye single to Thy glory and to the salvation of sinners. Grant 
unto the congregation the hearing ear, the understanding heart 
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and the applying conscience, that the gospel may be unto them 
a savor of life unto life, and not a savor of death unto death, 
and that we all who are here assembled in Thy courts below, 
may be numbered at last with the glorious company of Thy 
saints in heaven, and with that great multitude which no man 
can number, of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues, 
clothed with white robes and palms in their hands, there to 
reign with Christ as kings and priests, and to praise Thee the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, world without end. All 
which we ask for the infinite merits of Christ our Redeemer 
who has taught us to pray : 

Our Father, etc. 

[The congregation accompanying the minister with an audible voice. ] 

— the sermon the minister may make an extemporaneous prayer 
with special reference to the contents of the sermon and to the wants 
of the congregation : or, if he prefer, he may conclude with the fol- 
lowing form of thanksgiving :] 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we draw nigh once more into Thy 
holy presence and would unite with angels and saints in heav- 
en and with converted sinners on earth in adoring Thine infin- 
ite majesty and goodness. We would call upon our souls and 
all that is within us to bless and magnify Thy great name and 
Thy wonderful works toward the children of men. We bless 
Thee for our creation and preservation, for body and soul, for 
health and strength, for food and raiment and for all the in- 
numerable temporal mercies which we daily and hourly enjoy 
at Thy bountiful hands. But still more would we bless Thee 
for the greatest of all gifts, Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour, by whom life and immortality have been 
brought to light; for His incarnation, His holy life, His atoning 
death, His glorious resurrection and ascension, His sitting at 
Thy right hand, His priestly intercession and His precious 
presence with His people to the end of the world. We bless 
Thee for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, for the founding 
of the Church, for the communion of saints, for Thy holy word 
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and sacraments, for the remission of sins, for all the means and 
gifts of grace and for the sure hope of the final resurrection 
and life everlasting. Especially would we thank Thee, that 
Thou hast permitted us this morning to tread the courts of 
Thy sanctuary, to hear Thy word, to sing Thy praise, to enjoy 
the communion of saints and to be builded up in our most holy 
faith on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. And we 
ask Thee now to accompany with Thy special benediction the 
truth which has been preached unto us this day, and to let it 
fall as good seed into good ground, that it may grow up and 
bring forth fruit in due season to the honor of Thy great and ado- 
rable name. Grant unto every one of us, that we may never 
fall into the condemnation of forgetful hearers, but inherit the re- 
ward of the faithful doers of Thy will, and that, growing daily 
in grace and in the knowledge and service of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, we may be numbered at last with the com- 
pany of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs and saints 
of all tribes and tongues, to render hallelujah and praise unto 
Thee, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, one God, blessed 
for evermore. Amen. 

[After a concluding hymn and —- the minister shall pro- 
nounce the apostolic benediction, 2 Cor. 13: 14 :] 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. Amen. 

Or: 

The peace of God which passeth all understanding, keep 
your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God and 
His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing of God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost be with you now, hence- 
forth and forevermore. Amen. 


SECOND FORM. 
1. Ixvocation, as in the first form. 
2. CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION OF SIN. 
[The minister. ] 
Beloved in the Lord: Whereas we see in the holy law of 
God, as in a mirror, that we are all poor, miserable sinners, 
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who have deserved temporal and eternal punishment, and in- 
asmuch as He exhorts us by His holy word to confess our sins 
with an obedient, lowly, penitent and contrite heart, that we 
may receive forgiveness of the same through His infinite mer- 
cy: therefore, let us all, as many as are here present, humble 
ourselves before the throne of His majesty and sincerely con- 
fess as with one heart and with one mouth. 

[The minister and people all kneeling. ] 

Almighty and most merciful God our heavenly Father, we 
acknowledge before Thy divine majesty, that we are sinners 
conceived and born in sin and corruption, prone to all evil and 
incapable of any good, without the aid of Thy Spirit. We have 
transgressed Thy holy commandments in thought, word and 
deed, and thus justly exposed ourselves to Thy wrath and 
curse. But, O Lord, we heartily repent that we have thus of- 
fended against Thee, our most bountiful benefactor. We con- 
demn ourselves and our evil doings, and implore Thee gracious- 
ly to hep us in our wretchedness and wo. Have mercy upon 
us, therefore, O most gracious God and Father, pardon all our 
sins and shortcomings and blot out all our transgressions for 
the sake of the holy life and sufferings of Thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. And vouchsafe unto us henceforth the 
grace of Thy Holy Spirit, that He may deliver us more and 
more from the power of all sin and evil, and enable us to pre- 
sent ourselves as living sacrifices unto Thee, that we may serve 
Thee without fear in holiness and righteousness all the days 
of our life, to the honor of Thy great name and to the salya- 
tion of our souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

[Then shall the minister rise, the people still kneeling, and pronounce 
the following declaration of absolution or remission of sins for Christ’s 
sake, to the penitent :] 

Hearken now unto the comforting assurance of the grace of 
God, promised in the gospel to all that repent and believe. 

Thus saith the Lord: “ As I live I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live.” ‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, should not 
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perish, but have everlasting life.” Unto as many of you, 
therefore, beloved brethren, as truly repent of your sins, be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ and resolve daily more and more 
to turn from all evil and to live in true holiness and right- 
eousness, I announce and declare by the authority and in the 
name of Christ, as His minister, that your sins are remitted in 
heaven according to His promise in the gospel, through the 
perfect satisfaction of the most holy passion and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

R. Amen.* 

Or thus : 

Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickedness and live; and hath given power and com- 
mandment to his ministers, to declare and pronounce to His 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of their 
sins : have mercy upon you: grant unto you full remission and 
forgiveness ; and absolve you from all your sins, iniquities and 
transgressions. 

R. Amen. 

M. Peace be with you. 

R. Amen. 


[Then the people shall rise and join the minister in chanting or 
saying the Te Deum or a part of the 103 Psalm, or another psalm of 
praise. ] 


M. OQ! Lord open Thou our lips. 
P. And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 
[Both, or the minister and people alternately, verse by verse. ] 


* This, or a similar confession and absolution, is found in the old Palati- 
nate Liturgy and several other Reformed Liturgies of the sixteenth century, 
es Ebrard’s Collections of Ref. Lit., p. 2,3 and 58 sq., and Mercersburg 

eview, II, pp. 269, 270.) We have left out, however, the declaration to the 
impenitent, which is attached to the form of absolution in these Liturgies and 
which reads as follows: 

**But as there may be some among you who continue to find pleasure in 
your sin and shame, or who persist in sin against their conscience, I declare 
unto such, by the command of Christ, that the wrath and judgment of God 
abides upon them, and that all their sins are retained in heaven, and finally 
that they can never be delivered from eternal damnation, unless they repent. 
Amen.” 

This negative part may be added on special occasions, for instance in the 
preparatory services to communion. 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me bless 
His holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits : 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy dis- 
eases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who erowneth 
thee with loving kindness and tender mercies. 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and plen- 
teous in mercy. 

He will not always chide: neither will He keep his anger 
forever. 

He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities. 

For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is His 
mercy toward them that fear Him. 

As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him. 

Bless the Lord, ye His angels, that excel in strength, that 
do His commandments, hearkening unto the voice of His word. 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye hosts, ye ministers of His that do 
His pleasure. 

Bless the Lord, all His works in all places of his dominion ; 
bless the Lord, O my soul. 

Or, the Gloria in excelsis : 

Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men. We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, 
we glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, 
O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son Jesus Christ ; O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that takest away 
the sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou that sittest at 
the right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us. For 
thou only art holy ; thou only art the Lord ; thou only O Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost art most high in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen. 
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4. CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

M. Let us, together with the holy catholic Church, con- 
fess our undoubted Christian faith to the praise of the triune 
God and to the edification of our souls, remembering the words 
of St. Paul: “ With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
Rom. 10: 10. 

[Minister and people still standing :] 

I believe in God, &c. 

Or, the Nicene Creed: 

I believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visibleand invisible. And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, begotten of 
His Father before all worlds; God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God; Begotten, not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father; By whom all things were made; Who 
for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven, And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary; And 
was made man; And was crucified also for us under Pontius Pi- 
late ; He suffered and was buried; And the third day he arose 
again, according to the Scriptures ; And ascended into heaven ; 
And sitteth on the right hand of the Father; And he shall 
come again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead ; 
Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
life; Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son; Who 
with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glo- 
rified; Who spake by the Prophets. And I believe in one 
catholic and apostolic Church. Acknowledge one baptism for 
the remission of sins; And I look for the resurrection of the 
dead ; And the life of the world to come. Amen. 

5. BEADING OF THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLE, WITH THE COLLECT 
OF THE DAY, ACCORDING TO THE TABLE OR CALENDAR. 

M. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

P. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. 
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M. Praise ye the Lord! 
P. The Lord’s name be praised ! 
M.and P. Amen. 

6. GENERAL PETITION. 


Lift up your hearts ! 
We lift them up unto the Lord. 
The Lord be with you: 

. And with thy spirit. 

. Let us pray: 

Almighty and everlasting God our heavenly Father, from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect gift, we appear be- 
fore the throne of Thy mercy in the blessed name of Thy dear 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, to ask Thee for those things which 
are agreeable to Thy holy will, and promotive of the salvation 
of our souls and the welfare of our fellow-men, Impart unto 
us, we beseech Thee, by the Holy Ghost more and more the 
power of that faith in Jesus Christ which overcometh the world, 
the flesh and the devil ; create in us a clean heart, and renew 
in us a right spirit, to love Thee supremely, and our neighbor 
as ourselves ; establish in us the hope of everlasting glory, and 
strengthen us by Thy Spirit unto every good word and work. 
Make us to grow more and more every day in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, until we shall 
be perfect in Him who is the Author and Finisher of our faith. 
Amen. 

Most merciful Father, who hast sent Thine only . begotten 
Son into the world, and by His life, death, resurrection and the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, hast established a Church for 
the glory of Thy name and for the salvation of sinners, we 
commend to Thy care and benediction all the interests of Thy 
kingdom throughout the world. Illuminate all ministers of the 
gospel with true knowledge and understanding of Thy word, 
that they may preach it faithfully and practice it in their lives, 
setting a good example of virtue, piety and godliness to the 
people committed to their charge. Send down the healthful 
influences of Thy grace upon all congregations, that they may 
receive Thy word with a believing and grateful heart, and 
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bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. Make, O Lord, Thy holy 
catholic Church, which Thou hast redeemed with Thy most 
precious blood, strong and mighty against all heresy and 
schism, against all false doctrines and ungodly practices. 
Clothe her more and more with the beauty of holiness and 
make her a blessing unto all the nations of the earth. Enlarge 
her borders, prosper all her efforts, and hasten the day when 
the whole world shall be filled with Thy glory, and when all 
those who sit in the region and shadow of death, shall know and 
worship Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent. Amen. 

Almighty God, Thou Lord of lords and King of kings from 
whom proceedeth all power and authority in heaven and on 
earth, most heartily we beseech Thee with Thy favor to behold 
and to bless Thy servant, the President of the United States, 
the Governor of this Commonwealth, our Legislators and 
Judges and all Civil Authorities, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. Impart unto our 
rulers the spirit of wisdom and counsel, of justice and mercy 
and a due sense of the responsibility which rests upon them. 
Make them mindful of the account which they must render 
hereafter before Thy judgment seat, and so rule their hearts 
and their deliberations and so bless their endeavors that law 
and order, justice and peace may everywhere be maintained, 
and vice and unrighteousness be punished, that our civil and 
religious privileges may be preserved, and honesty, virtue, pie- 
ty and happiness be promoted in our midst. Preserve us from 
public calamities, famine, pestilence, war and rebellion, but 
especially from national sins and corruption, and make us great 
and strong by the fear of God and the love of righteousness. 
Bless all the nations of the earth and let the time soon come, 
when Jesus Christ shall reign King of nations as He now reigns 
King of saints. Amen. 

Most merciful God, the Creator and Preserver of all man- 
kind, we humbly beseech Thee for all classes and conditions 
of men. Bless our relatives and acquaintances, our friends 
and enemies near and far. Be with Thy children of whatever 

4 
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name, nation or tongue, in all parts of the world, and do them 
good according to Thine own pleasure and their peculiar wants. 
Bless the education of youth, that they may grow up in Thy 
fear and Thy love to the praise of Thy name and for the ser- 
vice of Thy Chureh. Prosper every honest occupation and 
every noble enterprise, particularly all such institutions and 
efforts as have for their object the extension of Thy kingdom 
at home and abroad, and the promotion of sound knowledge, 
virtue and true happiness among all classes of men. Have 
mercy upon impenitent sinners and convert them from the er- 
ror of their ways. Look down in compassion upon all who 
are in circumstances of affliction and’ distress, whether in mind, 
body or outward estate, and so bless the bereavements of Thy 
Providence that they may work out the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to those upon whom they are sent. Remember 
in mercy all who suffer persecution for truth and righteous- 
ness’ sake; grant unto them the spirit of Thy martyrs; strength- 
en their faith and patience, that they may receive at last the 
crown of life. Bea friend to the poor and needy; a father 
to the fatherless ; and a husband to the widow ; feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked; protect those who are in danger either 
by land or by sea; visit the prisoner in his captivity, and 
comfort the sick and the dying. Bea Saviour unto all men, 
especially unto them that believe. Preserve us froman evil death 
and prepare us more and more, by Thy grace and Spirit, for 
a happy end. Grant thus, O faithful God, that we may live 
in Thy fear, die in Thy grace, depart hence in Thy peace, rest 
in the grave under Thy protection, rise again by Thy power, 
and so inherit the blessed hope, everlasting life: all which we 
ask for the sake of Thy dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory 
world without end. Amen. 
Our Father, who art in heaven, &c. 


7. SINGING A HYMN FROM THE HYMN BOOK. 
8. THE SERMON. 
9. PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 
(Hither an extemporaneous prayer or the following thanksgiving: J 
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Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we, Thine unworthy 
servants, do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for all 
Thy goodness and loving kindness to us and to all men. We 
praise Thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life; but above all for Thine inestimable love in the re- 
demption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means 
of grace and for the hope of glory. And we beseech Thee 
give us that due sense of all Thy mercies that our hearts may 
be unfeignedly thankful, and that we may show forth Thy 
praise, not only with our lips but in our lives; by giving up 
ourselves to Thy service and by walking before Thee in holi- 
ness and righteousness all our days, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor 
and glory, world without end. Amen. 

Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time with 
one accord to make our common supplication unto Thee, and 
dost promise that when two or three are gathered together in 
Thy name, Thou;wilt grant their requests ; fulfil now, O Lord, 
the desires and petitions of Thy servants, as may be most ex- 


pedient for them, granting us in this world knowledge of Thy 
truth, and in the world to come life everlasting. Amen. 
10. THE BENEDICTION. 


THIRD FORM. 


Almighty and most merciful God, our heavenly Father. 
Look down with an eye of compassion and favor upon us, as 
we present ourselves at this time before the throne of thy grace. 
Thou art a great God, and a great King, worthy to be feared 
and had in reverence of all created intelligences. To Thee all 
angels cry aloud, the heavens and all the powers therein. Let 
a sense of Thy presence, and of the awful majesty of Thy glo- 
ry, possess our spirits, we humbly entreat Thee, when we at- 
tempt thus to engage in Thy solemn worship. Save us from 
the condemnation and misery of those who draw near to Thee 
with their bodies only, and not with their hearts. Turn us not 
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over upon the resources of our own fallen nature; but let Thy 
grace be sufficient for us, and cause Thy strength to become 
perfect in our weakness. May we have power to draw nigh 
to Thee with a true heart, and in full assurance of faith ; that 
it may please Thee at the same time to draw nigh to us, and 
to fill us with the consolations of Thy heavenly grace, through 
the infinite merits of Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


We acknowledge ourselves, O God of infinite purity and 
truth, unworthy altogether of the high privilege we enjoy, in 
being permitted to tread Thy courts and to call upon Thy 
name. We have sinned against Thee ; and have broken Thy 
law in innumerable instances, which is holy, just and good, 
doing what we ought not to have done and leaving undone that 
which it was our duty todo. We have erred and strayed from 
Thy way like lost sheep. We have come short in all respects 
of Thy glory, and in us naturally there is no soundness nor 
health. Enter not into judgment with us, O Lord ; for in Thy 
sight no flesh living shall be justified. But look upon us mer- 
cifully in Christ, in whom Thou hast declared thyself to be ever 
well pleased, and who is the propitiation for our sins, as also 
for the sins of the whole world. We come before Thee in His 
name, bewailing and lamenting our deep unworthiness and guilt, 
renouncing and forsaking all confidence in ourselves, and plead- 
ing in our behalf His perfect and all-sufficient righteousness 
alone. For the sake of His holy life, His precious death and 
burial, His glorious resurrection and ascension, have mercy 
upon us, O God the Father of heaven, have mercy upon us 
miserable sinners. Lamb of God, that takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us. Son of God, Redeemer of 
the world have mercy upon us, and grant us Thy peace. Amen. 


Out of the depths have we cried unto Thee, O Lord. Lord, 
hear our voice ; let Thine ears be attentive to the voice of our 
supplications. If Thou, Lord shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand? But there is forgiveness with Thee, that 
Thou mayest be feared. We wait for the Lord, our soul doth 
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wait, and in his word do we hope. Let Israel hope in the 
Lord ; for with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plen- 


teous redemption. And he shall redeem Israel from all his in- 
iquities. Amen. 


O God of our salvation, who hast so loved the world as to 
send into it Thine only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life, vouchsafe 
unto us the aid of Thy holy Spirit, that we may be firmly and 
constantly assured of this mystery of grace, and cleaving to it 
always with true faith in our hearts may be enabled to cleanse 
ourselves more and more from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, and to perfect holiness in the fear of God, following 
those who through faith and patience already inherit the prom- 
ises. Grant unto us, we beseech Thee, that we being delivered 
out of the hand of our enemies, set free from the power of sin 
and hell through the glorious and most perfect merit of Christ, 
may serve Thee without fear, in holiness and righteousness be- 
fore Thee, all the days of our life. Let the exceeding great 
and precious promises of the gospel accomplish in us their prop- 
er power, that by them we may become more and more parta- 
kers of the divine nature, having escaped the corruption that 
is in the world through lust, and may so abound in the graces 
of the Spirit that we shall neither be barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Forgetting the 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, may we press always toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. So or- 
der in regard to us the course of Thy providence, that wheth- 
er in the form of prosperity, or in that of adversity and trial, 
it may redound continually to Thy praise through our contin- 
ual growth in righteousness and grace. Help us rightly to 
understand, and wisely to improve, the lessons of heavenly wis- 
dom which are set before us every day in the divine adminis- 
tration of this present world. But especially enable us, through 
the aid of Thy Spirit, so to use the means of salvation we en- 
joy by the Church, that we may be delivered more and more 
from the power of all our sins, and that we may grow in grace 
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and be strengthened with all might in the inner man unto ev- 
ery good word and work. Sanctify us by Thy truth. Let 
Thy holy sacraments be in us a perpetual well-spring of grace, 
springing up into everlasting life. Make us equal to all du- 
ties and trials. Give us power to be diligent and faithful in 
our appointed spheres of work, that we may have consciences 
void of offence in Thy sight as well as towards our fellow-men. 
Help us to overcome the world. Subdue Satan under our feet. 
Hold Thou us up in our goings, and lead us by Thy hand in 
the way in which we ought to walk, that we come not short 
of Thy glory at the last, and that no man take from us our 
crown. And finally, when we shall thus have endured to the 
end, through the power of Thy victorious grace, grant, O most 
merciful Father, that we may die in peace, and that so an en- 
trance may be ministered unto us abundantly into the everlast- 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


O God, the fountain ef all truth and grace, regard in mer- 
cy, we beseeeh Thee, Tittne own cause and kingdom in the 
world. Cause Thy face to shine upon Thy holy catholic 
Church in all lands, that she may become more and more the 
joy and praise, the peace and salvation of the whole earth. 
Clothe her ministers with righteousness and truth. Bring to 
an end the disorders and divisions, the deplorable heresies and 
schisms, which now mar hercommunion. Restore, O Lord, the 
captivity of Jacob. Let Zion arise and shine, that the Gen- 
tiles may come to her light and kings to the brightness of her 
rising. So reign Thou in the midst of all changes and revo- 
lutions which are going forward in the world, that they may 
serve continually to establish and extend the kingdom of Thy 
Son. Let no weapon prosper, that is formed against the 
Church. Defeat the counsels of the ungodly. Encourage the 
hearts, and strengthen the hands of Thy faithful people in every 
place. Crown with success all efforts made for the dissemination 
of truth and righteousness. Be merciful unto Thine own cause, 
O God of our salvation, and cause Thy face to shine upon it ; 
that Thy way may be known upon the earth, and Thy saving 
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health among all nations. All this we beg, for the sake of 
Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Almighty and everlasting God, the high and mighty Ruler 
of the universe, who doest according to Thy will in the army 
of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth, most heart- 
ily we beseech Thee with Thy favor to behold and bless Thy 
servant, the President of the United States, and all others who 
are set over us in the exercise of civil authority and power. 
Inspire our rulers with wisdom. Direct and control our public 
counsels, that we may be defended from wickedness which is a 
reproach to any people, that we may lead a quiet and peacea- 
ble life in all godliness and honesty, and that we may be ex- 
alted and established by truth and righteousness among the na- 
tions of the earth. Lift up the standard of Thy Spirit, with- 
in our borders, against all ungodliness and sin, and shed down 
upon us the healthful influences of Thy grace, that pure and 
undefiled religion, as it is before God and the Father, may 
everywhere more and more abound and prevail. Prosper our 
colleges, seminaries, and schools. Make them fountains, from 
which shall go forth pure streams continually to fertilize and 
bless the land. Continue towards us the common blessings of 
Thy providence, the dews and showers of heaven, the fruits of 
the earth in their season, with general outward tranquillity, 
health and peace. Save us from plague, pestilence and fam- 
ine, and from the terrible scourge of war. Uphold and per- 
petuate our political state. Preserve it mercifully from all 
sources of danger to which it may be exposed, either from with- 
in or from abroad. Set us apart and sanctify us as a people, 
O Lord, for Thine own praise and for the service of Thy glo- 
rious Gospel throughout the world. Amen. 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of our mercies 
and the God of all comfort, from whom cometh down every 
good and perfect gift, we humbly beseech Thee for all sorts and 
conditions of men, that it may please Thee to be nigh unto 
them always with Thy divine help, according to their various 
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necessities and wants. Especially we commend to Thy favor- 
able and compassionate regard all who are in circumstances of 
affliction and distress. Remember in mercy the poor and the 
needy ; the desolate and the oppressed ; all such as are in any 
danger, whether by sea or land; and all who are called to suffer, 
whether in mind, body, or outward estate. Show pity upon 
all widows and orphans ; upon all prisoners and captives ; upon 
all sick persons, and upon those who are drawing nigh to the 
gates of death. Let the afflictive dispensations of Thy provi- 
dence, in whatever form, be so accompanied by the grace of 
Thy Holy Spirit, that they may work out in those on whom 
they are sent, the peaceable fruit of righteousness to the praise 
of Thy glorious name. Grant unto all such, O most merciful 
Father, power to take refuge in Thy holy covenant, and to 
humble themselves truly under Thy mighty hand ; that it may 
please Thee to lift them up in due time, giving them patience 
under their sufferings, and a happy issue out of all their afflic- 
tions, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Our Father who art in heaven, &c. 





FOURTH FORM. 


O Thou most holy and everlasting God, Almighty Father of 
angels and of men; with all the heavenly hosts, who surround 
Thy throne and perpetually worship Thee, with all the spirits 
of the just made perfect, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs; the whole catholic Church, in heaven and on earth, 
would we, unworthy as we are, unite in rendering and ascribing, 
as is most justly due, all glory, honor, might, majesty and do- 
minion unto Thee, the only living and only true God. 

Thou art the Creator of all things, visible and invisible ; the 
Maker of our bodies and the Father of our spirits; the foun- 
tain of all life and blessedness ; the Giver of all our mercies. 
We bring Thee our humble tribute of thanks for Thy great 
goodness. We thank Thee for life, health and strength, and 
the innumerable common blessings, which we enjoy so richly 
at Thy hand, though we sin against Thee. But above all gifts 
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of nature, we would never cease to remember, with the deep- 
est gratitude, the unspeakable gift of Thine only-begotten and 
well-beloved Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, whom Thou didst 
send from the throne of Thy glory, into our lost and miserable 
world, to become an everlasting Saviour unto all them who put 
their trust in Him. We thank Thee for His incarnation, His 
life of suffering, His miracles and divine teachings, His bitter 
passion on the cross, His resurrection from the dead, His as- 
cension to Thy right hand, His prevailing intercession, the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, and the establishmeut of the Chris- 
tian Church, with all her great and precious means of grace. 

And yet, in view of all these mercies, we would confess, O 
God, our Father, that we have sinned against heaven and in 
Thy sight and are not worthy to be called Thy children. We 
have sinned against light and knowledge. Members of a fal- 
len race, we do by nature the works of iniquity. We deserve 
only Thy wrath and curse. There is no health in us. But, 
blessed be Thy holy name! there is yet mercy with Thee that 
Thou mayest be feared. Have mercy, therefore, on us, O God, 
according to Thy loving kindness ; according unto the multi- 
tude of Thy tender mercies, blot out our transgressions. O 
Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
take away our sins. Purge us from guilt and pollution. Wash 
us in Thy blood and we shall be clean. Give us penitent and 
contrite hearts, and clothe us with the robe of Thy righteous- 
ness, that we may rejoice in Thee, the God of our salvation. 
Enlighten the eyes of our understanding that we may learn to 
know Thee aright. Reign in us and rule over us, and bring 
every thought and feeling into complete captivity to the obe- 
dience of faith. 

O Thou holy and eternal Spirit, who workest mightily 
through all space and all time, be pleased so to give power to 
the ministrations of Thy grace and so to order the events of 
Thy providence, that they may work together for our good, 
that becoming more and more closely united to our blessed 
Lord, we may be able to keep up a successful conflict with the 
powers of evil in ourselves and in the surrounding world, and 
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at last attain, with all saints, unto the resurrection of the just 
and the joys of Thy heavenly kingdom. 

O Thou holy and adorable Son of God, to whom all power 
in heaven and on earth is committed for the sake of Thy body, 
the Church, we heartily beseech Thee to open the windows of 
heaven and pour out a blessing upon her. Pilentifully endow 
Thy servants, who minister in holy things, with the gifts of 
Thy grace, so that they may rightly dispense Thy word and 
sacraments unto all the people, to the strengthening of their 
faith in Thee and the increase of love toward all men. Heal 
her divisions and strifes. Bind together her true members 
more and more with the bands of a never-failing charity. Pre- 
serve her safe from heresy and schism. Confound and defeat 
the machinations of her enemies, and hasten the coming of that 
day, when every knee shall bow and every tongue confess Thee 
to be Lord to the glory of God, the Father. 

O Thou, who art the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
grant, we pray Thee, unto all the rulers and magistrates of 
this great nation, a spirit of wisdom and godly fear. Give us 
just laws and let them be justly executed. Restrain the vio- 
lence of the wicked, and pardon our national sins, that we may 
escape Thy righteous judgments and live out the rest of our 
days in the peaceful enjoyment of Thy favor. Have mercy on 
the oppressed and broken-hearted. Be a father to the father- 
less, the widow’s stay, and the stranger’s guide. Prepare the 
dying for death, and impart the consolations of Thy heavenly 
grace unto all the sons and daughters of affliction and sorrow. 
Bring back wanderers to Thy fold. Touch the hearts of im- 
penitent sinners. Increase the number and holiness of Thine 
own children, and confirm all baptized persons by Thy grace 
and spirit, that, amid the trials and tempations, peculiar to 
their years, they may grow up into the stature of perfect men 
in Christ Jesus, and gain, with us all, the crown of everlasting 
life. 

All these things we ask in the name of Him, who hath taught 
us to pray unto Thee, saying: 

Our Father, &c. 
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Arr. II.—SOME OF OUR POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 


WE are uttering a very common truism when we say that 
amusement, in one form or another, is demanded by a deep- 
seated necessity of our nature. Man must have some enjoy- 
ments, or the mechanism of his being will get out of joint, if 
not stop entirely. His organization, both physical and men- 
tal, is exceedingly complicated, and its healthful action de- 
pends in no small measure upon the alternate action and rest 
of its different parts. Just asit is more tiresome and exhaust- 
ing to walk a day’s journey upon a perfectly level road, than 
upon one variegated with hill and valley, so it is exhaustive of 
any nature to keep it perpetually stretched to its utmost ten- 
sion in one direction ; and if kept so it must prematurely snap 
and break. Besides the ordinary repose of sleep, man needs 
relaxation, diversion, recreation, in order that all the vital for- 
ces of his nature may recruit their strength and gather vitali- 
ty for the functions demanded of them. The wasting power 
of strenuous and long continued effort, or the sluggishness and 
imbecility induced by no effort at all, must be counteracted by 
the exhilirating and invigorating play of those powers of our 
nature which are called into action through the medium of the 
tastes and sensibilities; and which might be called the light 
fingered artisans whose office it is to heal the breaches, and 
restore the lustre of the wondrous city of Mansoul. Moreover, 
a certain measure of excitement, or stimulus, is not only de- 
sirable but often necessary to restore the flagging organs of 
thought or of effort. All these things are iucluded in the gen- 
eral idea of amusement, and make it thus a necessary condition 
of our human existence. It will be seen at once, too, that the 
form of the amusement must be determined largely by the em- 
ployment, and the prevailing type of character. The relaxa- 
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tion must be in the direction opposite to that of the tension ; 
so that what is amusement for one may not be for another, and 
what is labor for one may be recreation to another. Walking 
a mile is relaxation to the traveller on horseback, whilst riding 
the same distance is rest to the pedestrian. 

But these general principles being admitted there is room 
for the widest diversity in their application to actual life ; and 
at many points of their range they must be modified to pre- 
vent their infringement upon physical and moral laws. In no 
other department of man’s life is the sad fact more apparent 
that human nature is fallen and disordered, than in the sphere 
of his amusements. In this case, as in almost every other, that 
which was designed for man’s health and pleasure, has become 
a snare; and amusement is made the channel through which 
flows food for the most sensual passions, and morbid cravings 
of the depraved heart, and the vitiated tastes. Hence the 
amusements of a people are a proper subject for statutory re- 
striction ; and to exempt them entirely from such restraints 
would be as absurd as to remove all similar restraints from the 
proclivities to vice and crime. The recreative powers of our 
nature, holding a legitimate and God-assigned place, connected 
as they are with more or less of excitement and enjoyment, 
are made, under the foul touch of sin, to develop the most hid- 
eous and monstrous results. Accordingly we find that the 
scale of amusement, in every nation, ranges from the most ex- 
quisite and thrilling gratifications of a pure and. cultivated taste, 
down to the coarsest and most brutal forms of sensual excite- 
ment. A nation’s amusements, moreover, may be taken, uni- 
versally, as an exponent of their civilization and their moral 
cultivation. A nation’s amusements are according to the cur- 
rent of their life. They are as the pulse by which you can 
detect the morbid or healthful tendencies of the body politic. 
If they are refined and elevated in their character, they indi- 
cate a high grade of mental and moral cultivation. If they 
are low and sensuous and vulgar, they indicate the predomi- 
nance of base and grovelling elements in the national charac- 
ter. If they are licentious and viciously fascinatiag they in- 
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dicate that the public morals are deteriorating in one of the 
aspects in which they are most vulnerable. If they are fero- 
cious and bloody they indicate national cruelty and brutality. 
There are a thousand various shades of national character 
through which this test might be carried and found correct. 
To a materialized and sensuous people refined and elevated 
amusements are like flowers to the jaws of an ox, who will turn 
away from their fragrance to the coarse herbage to which his 
taste has been previously adapted ; and to a refined and mor- 
ally cultivated people gross and sensuous amusements are like 
offering to the bird of paradise the pleasures of the pig sty. 

If these things be so it will be seen at once that a most grave 
interest hangs around the character of a nations amusements ; 
and that the philanthropist, the statesman, and the man who 
wishes well to his country, should watch with profound atten- 
tion the developments and tendencies in this particular direc- 
tion. 

That there are some tendencies in our popular amusements, 
gradually and insidiously unfolding, which should excite appre- 
hension, is our earnest conviction. We take it that our nation- 
al amusements indicate, in no small degree, a vitiated, sensu- 
ous, materialized taste, and consequently a corresponding cor- 
ruption of morals. We are pre-eminently a utilitarian, practi- 
cal-minded, materialistic people, given to the worship of earthly 
good, the pursuit of wealth, and the enjoyment of the displays, 
luxuries, pomp and circumstance, pleasures and sensual grati- 
fications which money can procure. An earthly-minded peo- 
ple will have corresponding amusements. ‘“‘The pendulum can- 
not swing higher than the point of its starting, and when such 
a people relaxes from employment to amusement the descend- 
ing arc of the one must measure the ascending arc of the other.”’ 
These amusements must in turn re-act on the national charac- 
ter and give additional impulse to the tendency in this perilous 
direction. 

We shall give our attention, before we close this paper, to 
some of the more prominent indications of the tendencies to 
which we have referred. Before doing so, however, let us 
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glance a little at the past, both in illustration of the general 
principles we have stated, and for the purpose of adding force 
to our presentation of the facts of the present, and the infer- 
ences they afford. 

Few more worthy subjects of careful and thoughtful study 
can be found than the history of national amusements, from 
the early times of civilized Greece to the present ; in the line 
especially of the civilization which finds its fontal source main- 
ly in Greece. The Greeks, in the days of their national glory 
and productiveness, were a refined and cultivated people, 
measured by the standard of their own age. Their virtue, 
which was the child of taste, was of the highest order whichthe _ 
world has produced, apart from the influence of Christianity ; 
although measured by the higher standard which Christianity 
has erected it was poor indeed. Accordingly, as compared 
with those of other ancient nations, the amusements of the 
Greeks were refined and intellectual, and were deeply inter- 
woven with their national character and habits, upon which 
they exerted a powerful influence. Besides numerous local 
holidays and sports they had four great national festivals or 
games, celebrated at stated periods, in which the flower of the 
nation joined, and the celebration of which moved and excited 
the whole people. These were the Olympic, Pythian, Nemzan 
and Isthmian games, instituted in honor of some hero or god, 
or in commemoration of some great national event. Their 
contests were both physical and intellectual. Chariot racing, 
foot racing, leaping, wrestling, boxing, throwing the discus, and 
such like, constituted the former ; music, tragedy, comedy, and 
literary efforts and contests, the latter. The productions of 
genius, poems and histories, were rehearsed before all that was 
choice and learned of Greece, surrounded by the master pieces 
of statuary, painting and architecture. To gain the wreath of 
victory was the passport to fame and power. The leaders of 
her victorious armies returned from conquest to enter the lists, 
and victory here was the- greater honor of the two. Greece 
was proud of her wreath-crowned sons. They were awarded 
statues, and poems were sung in their praise. The poet 
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Sophocles is said to have died of excessive joy at the success 
of one of his tragedies at the Olympic games. It cannot be 
doubted that these solemnities had a powerful auxilliary influ- 
ence upon the literature and prowess of the nation, and help- 
ed much to make Greece, intellectually and nationally, what 
she was. 

But though such was the character of her amusements, free 
comparatively from bloodshed and coarseness, yet they became 
asnare. They became engrossing ; and in the mania they ex- 
cited, other and nobler aims were lost. Their later character 
not only indicated, as a crazed pulse, the decline of the na- 
tional life, but they hastened that decline. They partially, in 
the first place, sprang from, and then powerfully aided in fos- 
tering that frivolity, and vanity, and idle curiosity for which 
the nation became noted, and which the Christian missionary 
Paul discovered in his travels. And in their degeneracy, 
which went hand in hand with the national decline, they be- 
came licentious, drivelling and obscene in the highest degree. 

But a far more prominent example of the general fact we 
are considering is furnished by the history of the popular 
amusements of ancient Rome. The Roman character was 
fierce and sanguinary, as was well symbolized by the founder 
of the city being suckled by the wild she-wolf. Consequently 
all through her history the popular amusements of Rome par- 
took of the violent and rude character. The men of iron who 
conquered the world were not noted for delicate sensibilities. 
Nevertheless it is most noticeable that in the days of her con- 
quering prowess, and her stern virtue, the popular amusements 
though fierce and rude, had something of magnanimnity and 
heroism mingled with them ; and that in the days of her gilded 
rottenness and effete decline, these amusements, whilst they 
retained their original character of fierceness and bloodiness, 
exhibited these qualities in their most loathsome and dastardly 
aspects. Virgil, in his great Epic, represents his hero Auneas, 
whilst wandering from fallen Troy to the banks of the yellow 
Tiber and the seat of the seven-hilled city, as pausing in Si- 
cily at the court of king Acestes, and there instituting four 
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kinds of games in honor of his dead father Anchises. These 
games were the ship-race, or contest of rowing, the foot race, 
the boxing match, and arrow shooting, besides a horse race for 
the young Ascanius and the Trojan boys. These may be taken 
as furnishing a type of the early sports of the Romans. As 
the indulgence of the thirst for conquest extended the bounda- 
ries, and augmented the power of the nation, other and more 
sanguinary sports were introduced. Wild beasts were brought 
from the neighboring countries to fight in the amphitheatre for 
the amusement of the citizens. Subsequently the captives ta- 
ken in war were condemned to fight with wild beasts and with 
one another, as a flattering compliment to the prowess of Rome, 
and a testimony of the triumphs of her chiefs. These bloody 
spectacles retained their popularity in the imperial city for 
many centuries; but with each succeeding one became more 
hideous in their character, and excited in the popular mind a 
more uncontrollable frenzy. And when the conquering will and 
iron muscle had yielded to the inroads of luxury and effemina- 
cy ; when the Roman eagle, with her wings spread over half the 
world, began to droop them, gorged and sickened by her own full- 
ness; when a foul and loathsome corruption of manners per- 
vaded every nook of society ; then the rage for fierce and bloody 
orgies, and for gross sensual excitements, grew more insatiable, 
and demanded them in more despicable forms. In the theatre 
the higher drama was supplanted by the mimes and pantomimes, 
and plays the coarseness and scurrility of which exceed all be- 
lief, and in which the exhibitions were often attended with the 
most abominable indecencies. In the circus the fierce spirit 
of excitement and faction knew no bounds. “ As complete a 
separation,” says a modern historian, “ took place in society ; 
adverse parties were banded against each other in as fierce an 
opposition ; an insurrection as destructive and sanguinary took 
place ; the throne of the emperor was as fearfully shaken in the 
collision of the blue and green factions of the chariot race, as 
ever took place in defence of the sacred rights of liberty and 
faith.” In the bloody arena of the Coliseum the combats of 
gladiators were most brutal and inhuman. Roman monsters 
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with money, followed the businesssof buying captives and slaves, 
and hiring Roman citizens, fattening and training them for 
these sports; and thousands of noble ladies smiled and ap- 
plauded as the victim’s heart’s blood was poured out upon the 
sand ; and it was the especial privilege of the vestal virgin to 
give the signal for the mortal blow. “No war,” says a histo- 
rian of the 16th century, “‘ was ever so destructive to the hu- 
man race as these sports.” The imagery which they furnish- 
ed to the mind of Byron has made a passage in Childe Harold 
familiar to all readers of English poetry : 

I see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low 

And through his side the last drops—ebbing slow 

From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 


The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
E’er ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 


He heard it but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away : 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rushed with his blood-—-shall he expire, 

And unavenged? Arise ye Goths and glut your ire. 


Aye, and he did not die unavenged! The sons of those dastard 
Romans and those Roman mothers, were speedily called to 
stand face to face with the young barbarians of that Dacian 
mother from the banks of the Danube, and the sons of other 
butchered sires from the shores of the Baltic and the forests of 
Gaul ;—and the pampered and imbecile Roman turned his 
back in coward fear before the stern visages of the hardy north- 
men, and the Imperial city, “the Niobe of nations,” was swept 
with the besom of destruction. Her popular amusements had 
long told that the pulse of her life had become crazed, and 
that the sun of her glory was fast hastening to the occident. 
5 
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One instance more from history. The national character of 
Spain has much in it that is cruel and relentless ; and in the 
degeneracy of those great qualities which once made her pow- 
erful and renowned, she has long shown a morbid ferocity in 
the character of her popular amusements. The leading sports 
of Spain have always been the bull-fight, the cock-fight and the 
fandango ; and the history of these in their various phases and 
circumstances would be the best possible comment upon her 
national life. The accounts of some English travellers of 
scenes witnessed in the Spanish amphitheatres, almost stagger 
credulity, and illustrate most forcibly how the human taste may 
be schooled so as to take a morbid delight in scenes which, to 
all correct taste, are most horrid and disgusting. Statesmen, 
aad men of letters and science, and even the dark-eyed, lan- 
guishing maidens of the South will gaze with acclamations and 
waving of handkerchiefs upon the ferocious and foaming ani- 
mal goring several successive horses to death, and being him- 
self at last gored to death by the horseman’s spear. A noble 
steed, worthy to be the pride of an Ishmaelite, galloping round 
the arena with his bowels trailing upon the ground, and a mad- 
dened bull following in his track, is a spectacle, to relish which 
requires a taste of which it is hard to form any conception. 
And yet, mutatis mutandis, we may see it re-appear by and 
by. In 1809 several Englishmen who had in their lives wit- 
nessed pitched battles, were present in the Governor’s box at 
the great amphitheatre of Santa Maria, opposite to Cadiz. The 
death of one or two horses completely satisfied their curiosity- 
A gentleman present, observing them shudder and look pale, 
noticed the unusual reception of so delightful a sport to some 
young ladies of gentle blood, who stared and smiled, and con- 
tinued their applause as another horse fell bleeding to the 
ground. No wonder that from such scenes they would fall an 
easy prey to the more treacherous excitement of the fandango, 
or enlist readily in the intrigue of assassination. 

The fandango, as a characteristic Spanish dance, is the very 
language of licentiousness. The reciprocal allurements of the 
dancers, their retreats, approaches and varied movements, by 
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turns pursuing and pursued, their looks, attitudes apd whole 
expression are indicative of voluptuousness. And to this, per- 
haps, in no small measure, is to be attributed the extraordina- 
ry fascination of the fandango; for it is remarked with evident 
naivete by a historian, that few foreigners fail to become re- 
conciled to it, though greatly astonished and no less offended 
when witnessing it for the first time. A characteristic sto- 
ry is told of its conquest of certain of the wifeless priests 
of the church of Loyola and Xavier. “The court of Rome, 
scandalized that a country renowned for its faith should not 
have long before proscribed such a profane dance, resolved to 
pronounce a formal condemnation of it. A commission -was 
appointed to examine into the matter, aud the fandango was 
prosecuted én forma. The sentence was about to be pronounc- 
ed, when one of the judges observed, that a criminal could not 
be condemned without being heard. A couple of Spaniards 
were brought before the assembly, and, at the sound of prop- 
er instruments, displayed all the graces of the fandango. The 
judges were so much excited that their severity abandoned 
them ; their austere countenances began to relax; they rose, 
and their arms and legs found their former suppleness. The 
hall of the grave fathers was thus changed into a dancing 
room, and the fundango was acquitted.” Perhaps it might be 
called Puritanical, even though it be true, to say that many 
other dances, especially those designed for habitual public amuse- 
ment, which moderns find so enchanting, owe the potency of 
their spell to an affinity, more or less intimate, with the most 
popular dance of Spain. 

France might be cited as furnishing an instance of the undue 
power of amusement over a people ; a tendency from which no 
country is exempt at all times in her history, public and pri- 
vate. The French, according to D’Israeli, unlike ourselves or 
the English, who toil and tug at business “‘from morn to dewy 
eve,” spend half their time in their numerous resorts of amuse- 
ment, and emphatically take it “‘ coolly ;” business of any kind 
being with them rarely an engrossing pursuit.* 


* In illustration we cannot withhold the following fragment from the trav- 
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The amusements of the English are in many respects similar 
to our own. The drama, since the rise of English literature, 
has always held the first place ; and though it has always been 
connected with great abuses, and at one time seriously threat- 
ened the public morals with hopeless profligacy, yet it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the indebtedness of English literature, 
and the world, to it, for giving birth, in the plays of Shaks- 
peare, to the greatest intellectual productions of any age or 
country. Among his other amusements grandfather Bull for- 
merly revealed an irrepressible penchant for the field sports of 
hunting, hawking and archery. A chapter might be filled with 
the history of his weaknesses on these points. The old Eng- 


elling sketches of a modern writer. Sad were it indeed to think that our own 
country were drifting even ever so slowly towards an atmosphere of popular 
sentiment so hideously foul. 


** Let us go to the theatre. It is the ‘‘ Palais Royal,” and there are five 
different pieces, all short and high spiced, to be acted. High-spiced indeed 
they are, full of false sentiment and the utmost licentiousness, all wrapped up 
in pleasant wit and lively songs. Not one honest thought or healthy moral 
from the first to the last. One piece especially, (it is called “« Un Charge de 
Cavalerie,”) is decidedly the most filthily obscene performance I ever witness- 
ed, carrying its obscenity beyond words into actions. Yet it was Sunday, 
and the house was full of young girls and men, out for their weekly holiday, 
drinking in poison with every breath they drew. 

And as I listened very thoughtfully and mournfully, and looked with purg- 
ed English eyes upon all this, [ almost believed I could see the spirit of anoth- 
er revolution, more terrible than the past ones, sitting in the midst of the un- 
godly crowd and rejoicing. 

Let us go to the ball at the opera; a wild scene of riot if ever there was 
one. It is crowded to suffocation; yet there are two every week, one here 
and one at the Opera Comique, It is not, therefore, the single holiday of a peo- 
ple, spent in a new pleasure, in which a little license may be allowed ; it is the 
habit, the custom, the common thing with them, as Jullien’s concerts may be 
with the Londoners. 

An immense space, the stage and pit of the theatre, is brilliantly lit up, and 
an excellent band, under the direction of young Musard, is playing lively airs, 
while some three or four hundred people are dancing like mad things. The 
dancers are mostly masked, and all, or nearly all, in extravagant costumes, 
in the worst possible taste. To describe a tenth part of the wild licentious- 
ness, the indecencies, the songs, the speeches which take place in this pal- 
ace of infamy, this very high temple of the vices, would be a thankless and 
impossible task. Let us go into the Foyer, where the better part of the 
guests, many of the most, distinguished men in Paris, never fail to assemble. 
Shouting women, screaming, laughing, quarvelling, speaking words which 
should blister their lips, such is what we hear; and costumes more fit for a 
plsce which shall be nameless, than for what we see at a ball. Nay, do not 
ask me to take you into the boxes, or to any of those supper houses on our 
way home ; what passes there beggars belief, and almost possibility.” 

May fair to Marathon. 
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lish Baron cherished his falcon as tenderly as his wife, and 
would resent an abuse of his favorite hound as fiercely as he 
would an insult to his eldest son. But matters at home com- 
pel us to restrain the digressive habit to which the subject 
tempts. 

We have glanced thus imperfectly at the history of popular 
amusements, not so much for the value or interest which these 
things have in themselves, although they have intrinsic value 
and interest, as for the purpose of bringing the facts, and the 
principles involved, to bear upon our own popular amusements. 
We think there is visible, to the most careless observer, a ten- 
dency, especially in our metropolitan cities, to excess in the 
direction of amusement ab extra ;—a tendency to underrate the 
enjoyments of a happy, peaceful home, and those sources of 
enjoyment which a cultivated mind may create for itself, and 
to substitute for them amusements which are external, whether 
furnished by the most gifted opera troupe, the prince of pian- 
ists, or such high spirits as the author of the “ Autobiography 
of an Actress,” or those fiercer and more intoxicating excite- 
ments which, are provided by unprincipled panderers to a 
vitiated public taste. The rage for artificial excitement, such 
as is furnished by the theatre, the opera, the circus, the hip- 
podrome, the boxing-match, the cock-pit, the burlesque, the 
club, &c., &c.,—we class them thus together here, without in- 
tending to compare them,—because they are alike amusements 
ab extra—is becoming a mania, a sort of chronic frenzy. Life 
is felt to be a cheerless vacuum without them, a mere vegeta- 
tion. Their nightly return is waited for with craving anxiety, 
as the chief antidote of the nausea of a do-nothing life, or as 
the chief solace of the aching head and care-worn mind of the 
laborious business man. If, unlike the French, we toil and tug 
at business “from morn to dewy eve,” it is neverthless true 
that the hours which follow immediately upon “ dewy eve ”’ are 
habitually spent by the masses in seeking artificial excitement ; 
and thus with all his materialistic tendencies, his practical com- 
mon sense, and his love of substantial good, it seems as if ex- 
cess of amusement is threatening to become one of the beset- 
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ting sins of Brother Jonathan. These unhealthy symptoms of 
the times seem to be pointing in the direction of the rock, 
though it may be still very far in the distance, on which Rome 
struck and foundered. Whenever a nation’s families and their 
social circles, cease to furnish to her people the chief quantum 
of the amusement which nature demands, it indicates a state of 
things which needs to be looked after. The current of the na- 
tional life is forsaking its true channel. 

We are not disposed to think that the tendency just referred 
to has as yet manifested itself largely in the “rural districts.” 
We incline to the opinion that the reverse of this is true in our 
country places, as compared with the past. The characteris- 
tic old sports of the rifle match, the fox chase, the deer hunt, 
and such like, have disappeared from a large portion of the 
country by the necessity of the case. The village balls, too, 
of former days which sent a fervor of excitement through all 
classes from the first breath of winter until the opening of 
spring-time, have in many parts of the country, lost much of 
their popularity; and, remembering the forms which they ul- 
timately assumed, society certainly has little regson to mourn 
their loss. The places of these old amusements have been {fill- 
ed by the raffling match, the performance with the wheelbar- 
row, ten-pins, quoits, and various games of strength, chance 
and skill, but their influence is comparatively limited. High- 
er amusements of a literary and artistic kind are gaining upon 
the public taste, wherever a borough is happy enough to have 
a town hall. But the “ rural districts ’’ cannot hope to claim 
exemption from the tendencies which are developing in our 
cities. Paris gives law to France. Our cities are the arbiters 
of our tastes, our fashions, our manners, and our morals to no 
small extent. We must expect that amusements, as they wear 
out in the cities will be transplanted to the country, and that 
the mania for periodical excitement will be felt in all our towns. 

It is not our design to discuss in detail the merits of the va- 
rious amusements which we have noted as coming to prevail 
unduly in our cities. The theatre alone, in its history and the 
philosophy of its attractions, would afford materiai for a vol- 
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ume. Its primary idea, that of representing sentiments, and 
thoughts, and passions on the stage, is not to be quarrelled 
with, in fanatical style, as essentially evil. It is one which 
every orator studies and practices, and it lies at the bottom of 
much of the power of all strong characters. But humanity 
has been so unfortunate thus far, according to the showing of 
history, as to have been unable to reduce this idea to a system, 
and carry it out as it is in the theatre, without making for it- 
self a snare. It may rightly be a source of heartfelt pain that 
the theatre has so universally been attended with very grave 
abuses. Perhaps no other agency in the civilized world has 
done so much for the corruption of youth. Men of taste and 
high moral aim in every age have made strenuous efforts to 
“ reform the theatre,”’ but it has always been found that “Old 
Adam was too strong for Young Melancthon.” It remains to 
be seen whether our own age, with its other herculean labors, 
will succeed in this.* 

There is one comprehensive charge which may be brought 
against many of our metropolitan amusements, in the forms in 


which they are served up to the public; viz: that they are too 
exciting ;—and indeed this lies, doubtless, at the bottom of the 
moral abuses connected with them, and of the morbid power 


* Asa relic of the past, and as an index of the thinking of the time we 
subjoin the following Memorial of one of the pioneer ecclesiastical bodies of 
the country: 

‘* To the Honorable, the Representatives of the Freemen of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Memorial of the Presbytery of Carlisle, agreed upon at a meeting at 
Shippensburg, June 16th, A. D., 1789, humbly sheweth : 

That our duty as citizens, and concern for the moral character and happi- 
ness of the State of Pennsylvania, oblige us to remonstrate against the Law 
passed in the last meeting of the House of Assembly, for repealing that part 
of a Law of this State for the prevention of vice and immorality, which relates 
to the Theatre. 

We are persuaded that the Divine Being has connected human happiness 
with virtue ; and therefore as the great end of civil Government is the good 
order and happiness of mankind, it must be the grand object of Legislators to 
secure the practice of morality, and guard against anything of a contrary ten- 
dency. But this Law, we conceive, is inconsistent with this grand end of 
Gevernment, and especially with the true principle and spirit of a Republic, 
the existence and happiness of which depend upon simplicity of manners, pu- 
rity of morals, industry and frugulity. It gives a kind of establishment to 
an employment of men, merely for the sake of amusement, whose business it 
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they acquire. They are too intense in their action on the sen- 
sibilities. Like intoxicating drinks in their effects upon the 
physical system, and like “love and murder” novels in their 
effects upon the mental habitudes, they destroy the normal 
state of the mind, and instead of being healthful and invigo- 
rating they are enervating and injurious. They work up the 
sympathies above the sphere of actual life, and they excite the 
passions to a dangerous degree. The delicate female who has 
almost wept her eyes out whilst witnessing the imaginary wrongs 
of the poor orphan or deserted wife on the stage, will turn in 
cold indifference from the tale of the actual character, some 
“little Katy,” on the street whose rags and haggard face ap- 
peal piteously for relief; and the excitable youth will leave 
such scenes to seek more sensual gratifications. And then 
there are actual displays in the more vulgar places of this class 
of amusements, which, in grossness and indecency, fall little 
short of those of ancient Rome. Here, however, they are 
confined principally to the lower classes, there, in the days of 
her imbecile magnificence, they were tolerated in the higher 


is to prey upon the industry of others, without contributing to any good pur- 
pose, moral or political, for the good of the community. 

However depraved nature may be pleased with the Diversion, it is certain 
that the employment itself has always been detested as infamous and con- 
temptible, by men of understanding and virtue ; and the subjects represented 
in the Theatre, which must be always conformable to the taste of those who 
pay for them, will ever be, as they always have been, such as have a bad in- 
fluence on morality; and the actors themselves, being generally persons of 
dissolute characters, are not only unfit for the instruction and improvement of 
mankind, but unworthy to be attended by any who have a regard to true dig- 
nity of mind, or the good order of society. 

tis inconsistent with the Christian Religion, which expressly condemns 
comic diversions, and requires a pitch of virtue directly opposite to the un- 
godly and dangerous amusements of the Stage; and therefore as ministers of 
the Gospel, we cannot but feel a real affliction that anything should obtain 
the countenance of the Legislature, which is opposite to the spirit of Religion; 
and especially as we believe that the righteous judgments of God may be ex- 
pected sooner or later to fall upon that community which establishes by law 
that which is contradictory to his will. 

Though we live at a distance from Philadelphia, and may be thought to be 
unconcerned with what relates to the city ; yet we well know that the disor- 
ders of the Capitol must affect all the parts of the State ; and the proceedings 
of the Legislature have a general influence upon the whole. Therefore we 
pray that the Honorable Assembly-may review their proceedings in this mat- 
ter, and restore the law to its full rigor and operation, in all its parts.” 


Where was the Hon. S. A. Doveras then ? 
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classes. We might rest.at ease on this thought, were it not 
for the other, that in republics, influences are more likely to 
work up from below than to work down from above. 

But the object most distinctly in our mind’s eye during the 
progress of this article, is yet to be accomplised. There are 
certain other classes of amusements, and indications of the 
temper of the public mind on the subject, which yet remain to 
be considered ; and which seem to show that we still have a 
lingering fondness for sanguinary spectacles. There are still 
some things tolerated among us which seem to indicate that 
the same taste might be cultivated on American soil, which 
gloated with delight upon the combats of the Roman gladia- 
tors, and the bull-fights of Spain. The sensitive humanist, 
with strong faith in moral suasion and mankind’s innate sense 
of the beautiful, is slow to believe how readily, with a little 
practice, a taste for inhuman and bloody spectacles is cultiva- 
ted, and how strong the fascination is which they weave upon 
the mind. The manner in which this contagious passion for 
bloodshed is liable to engross the whole soul, is described with 
singular power and truth by St. Augustine, the master spirit 
of the fourth century, and a most discriminating critic of the 
morals of his time. Take a single illustration: “ A Christian 
student of law was compelled by the importunity of his friends 
to enter the amphitheatre. He sat with his eyes closed, and 
his mind totally abstracted from the scene. He was suddenly 
startled from his trance by a tremendous shout from the whole 
audience. He opened his eyes, he could not but gaze on the 
spectacle. Directly as he beheld the blood, his heart imbibed 
the common ferocity ; he could not turn away; his eyes were 
riveted on the arena; and the interest, the excitement, the 
pleasure, grew into complete intoxication. He looked on, he 
shouted, he was inflamed; he carried away from the amphi- 
theatre an irresistable propensity to return to its cruel enjoy- 
ments.” There is a foundation in our nature for the fascina- 
tion of such scenes. There is an innate ferocity which answers 
to their appeal. It may be seen early exhibited in the mania 
of boys for cock-fights, dog-fights and man-fights, and the pro- 
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pensity to kill birds and beautiful insects ; and it is manifested 
in another and more mature form in the thirst for blood which 
inflames the soldier in the hour of battle. Shall we say that 
bloody and roistering sports which gratify such propensities 
are necessary as safety valves to give vent to elements which 
might disturb the peace in more serious ways?* We return 
our emphatic dissent. The tendency is just the other way, in 
nurturing these propensities for more formidable outbursts. 
Are we to suppose that if the farmer’s son does not gratify his 
love of the cruel by witnessing the valorous encounters of dung- 
hills cocks, shooting larks and mocking birds, and piercing but- 
terflies, he will vent his propensity by beating his little broth- 
ers and sisters? We opine the latter is much more likely to 
follow upon the indulgence of the former. The pent up hu- 
mors of the national mind may and ought to have their safety 
valves, but they must not be of such a character as to react 
with increasing power upon the production of these humors. 
But’ to come to these inhuman sports,—one of them is horse- 
racing. Humanity has a right to protest against the abuse to 
which the noble animal the horse, the inseparable companion 
of man from the infancy of his civilization to the present time, 
is subjected in being degraded into a mere tool of reckless 
gamblers, and tortured like a helpless Sampson to make sport 
for barbarous Philistines. Fleetness of foot is a distinguish- 
ing quality of the horse in his finest developments, and may 
be honorably used by man ; but to use that fleetness in the race 
for the purposes mentioned, is a violation of nature. Allow us 
to commend the manner in which the genial and humane Dick- 
ens speaks of the race-horse of England. “It has to work 
three or four times a year, for three or four minutes each time, 
and is in oth r respects completely useless either for war, sport 
or taking an airing. Such preposterous steeds require a spe- 
cial race of riders. By means of elaborate chemical processes 
England has succeeded in creating the genus “ jockey,”—an 
intermediate race between the Laplander and the jockoo mon- 


* Putnam’s Monthly, Feb. 1854. 
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key, deriving its name from the latter quadruman. The race 
horse, in fact, is not a horse; it is a pure piece of abstract 
speculation,—a betting machine and nothing more.” We can- 
not conceive how the amusement of horse racing, in the forms 
which it always assumes where it prevails as a popular amuse- 
ment, can be participated in by any except those in whom the 
process of eradication of the finer and better sentiments of our 
nature, is successfully going forward ; and nothing can be more 
certain than that the habitual indulgence in such a sport tends 
to the degradation of the whole man, and makes him an 
obnoxious element in the community. The abuse of the 
horse in the race might fitly fall under the operation of the 
laws eespecting “ cruelty to animals.” 

As an instance, noted in the history of the turf, let us refer 
to the extraordinary trotting match which came off on Satur- 
day, November 12th, 1853, on the Centreville, (L. I.) course. 
One of the most powerful and noble steeds in the world was 
Jaid under heavy bets to trot one hundred miles in nine hours, 
and he did it,—and died. He performed the last mile almost 
as soon as any of the others, but when he was stopped he soon 
showed himself very feeble, and was led from the track to a 
neighboring stable, where in the complete exhaustion of nature, 
he stretched himself out and his great heart ceased to beat. 
Ought not the blood to boil in indignation at the recital? Jus- 
tice would demand, in the case of the perpetrators of such a 
deed, that a whip be “ put in every honest hand, to lash the 
rascals naked through the world.” And yet thousands of 
American citizens looked on in intense excitement, and deriv- 
ed great pleasure, we suppose, from the spectacle. Where is 
the difference, in point of cruelty, between having a horse 
gored to death on the horns of an infuriated Spanish bull, and 
killing him by his own exertions through a lingering death of 
nine hours, and all for amusement? The one shows a no less 
barbarous taste than the other; and whilst the Englishman 
will turn pale in a Spanish amphitheatre we are not to sup- 
pose it is from the inherent tenderness of his nature, for he 
has always shown a keen relish for the more concealed barbar- 
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ities of the turf. - Though not sharing to the full the zest of 
the English, the American is by no means insensible to the at- 
tractions of the race. Horse-racing is practised in all parts of 
the country, and in multifarious forms, from the sweating, 
physicking and leg-brushing system of the regular courses, to 
the customs of the West, where two Buckeyes or Suckers will 
pit their clumsy mares against one another, on the smooth prai- 
rie, returning from a village muster. 

Another amusement, which is a relic of the old barbarism, 
is prize fighting. Who has not heard of Yankee Sullivan, and 
John Morissey, and Tom Hyer, and other renowned heroes of 
the fist? We have seen their full-sized portraits, in their pu- 
gilistie attitudes, hung up for ornament in the chambers@f ho- 
tels. Weekly are reports published in our current newspapers 
of encounters in these worse than brutal combats ; and not un- 
frequently are they blazoned abroad as edifying matters, and 
worthy of being specially chronicled. Virgil, with poetic skill 
throws an air of romance around the combat of the boastful 
Dares and the grave, gray-haired Entellus, but its horror 
gleams through its covering. It is tenfold more horrible in 
the prose of fact, than in poetry. Asa spectacle in a civilized 
country it can serve for amusement only to those natures which 
have reached the last stages of brutality ; and to the extent in 
which it prevails it indicates the presence of elements in the 
body politic, which are in the last degree undesirable. This 
amusement is by no means unknown among us. Thousands 
will flock out from our cities to see two men, of a race once 
made in the image of God, with no mortal hate of each other 
deliberately batter one another to pieces ;—and the lookers 
on will enjoy it in uproarious hilarity, as the Romans did the 
mutual slaughter of the captive Dacians. Why, in this nine- 
teenth century, what fiends we have among us! Let such el- 
ements increase upon us, and they will soon let loose a spirit, 
like Ate hot from hell, which will cry havoc, and unleash the 
furies of internecine strife and fratricidal frenzy. 

The amusement of cock-fighting, against which we bring the 
charges of inhumanity and vulgarity, still prevails to a con- 
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siderable extent amongst us. The age in which we live is ren- 
dering unprecedented honor to the chicken. Shanghaes are 
all the rage; and Asiatics, Cochin Chinas, Creoles, Brahma 
Pootras, and breeds and cross-breeds innumerable, strut proud- 
ly in vast numbers in the presence of the assembled crowds at 
our agricultural fairs. In all this we rejoice. We own to a 
weakness in the way of chickens; and we are happy to see the 
time turning its appreciation in a direction in which it is so 
well merited, and will be so well repaid. But procul O profani! 
we exclaim when we find our noble canticleer clipped, trained 
and dieted as a gladiator, his natural valor perverted into an 
instinctive eagerness for bloody battle, and himself made to 
minister a bastard pleasure to human brutes, who gloat upon 
his sufferings. This execrable amusement is, we are glad to 
know, generally held in bad repute. In England it has been 
repeatedly denounced and prohibited by the laws. Its deba- 
sing influence is perhaps not widely felt upon us a nation, but 
it does exist ; and notices of it are among the things which not 
unfrequently meet the public eye. If it is a safety-valve for 
the high pressure of our impetuous national life, we would say 
keep it open even at the sacrifice of the cock, but we suspect 
it is an extra appliance to generate a greater quantity of dan- 
gerous steam; and so are all the amusements with which it 
affiliates. 

Monstrous shows is another indication of a vitiated taste in 
the direction of our popular amusements. It-is amazing how 
people will crowd to look upon an object which can legitimate- 
ly excite only the most painful sensations; and the extent to 
which this popular weakness is made the occasion of a catch- 
penny traffic, is humiliating indeed. - 

We refer not now to exhibitions of rare and curious animals, 
if their conformation, however unusual, is natural and normal ; 
but to the exhibitions of deformed monsters, prodigies and ab- 
normities ; dwarfs, giants, Aztecs, Lilliputian kings, fat boys, 
monstrous women, Siamese twins, &c., and corresponding ab- 
normities in the brute creation. We object emphatically and 
in the strongest manner, to all such exhibitions. They are re- 
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volting to all right taste. They are a shameful advantage 
taken of the anomalies which abound in the disordered planet 
on which we live, and their influence upon the popular taste is 
highly deleterious. The eagerness with which such shows are 
sought is ominous of no good. We do not object to their ex- 
amination by the scientific world ; but there would be just as 
much reason for making surgical operations in the removal of 
hideous tumors, involving terrible dissections of the human 
frame, public, for the amusement of assembled crowds. An 
affliction because it is curious and anomalous, ought not the 
less to be considered sacred; and should be held above being 
made a tool to filch money from people’s pockets. It is enough 
to make one’s heart sick to see some specimens of unfortunate 
humanity dragged around the country, preceded by turgid ad- 
vertisements, to gloat the eyes of vulgar gazers, and frighten 
children in their dreams.* Let them be cared for in other ways. 
Humanity owes this to them and to itself. 

We notice one more indication in the same general direction, 
viz: of the morbid taste for the sanguinary and the shocking. 
A wretched criminal, guilty of the highest crime which the 
law knows, is about to suffer the death penalty ;—a scene 
which is now transacted, as it should be, within the privacy of 
the jail wall. But the event is anticipated with eager inter- 
est. For weeks previous the sheriff receives threatening let- 
ters from all parts of the country warning him to make it pub- 
lie, or there, will be a mob and the jail torn down. ‘When the 
hour arrives the top of the wall, and every elevation, far and 
near, overlooking the scene, are crowded with eager spectators, 
and thousands disappointed and surly, are congregated 
without. What does all this mean? Is hanging an amuse- 
ment? Does the spectacle excite pleasurable emotions? We 

take it to be an indication of that morbid taste, and that fero- 
cious, blood-thirsty spirit, which, inf ever the proper conditions 

* ~* The following advertisement Badin some time ago in the Public Ledg- 
5 ‘« Fat women, lean women, dwarfs, lilliputians, giants, living skeletons, &c., 


&c., can meet with speedy engagements at the Museum of curiosities, Mar. 
ket Street, below Ninth.” 
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are presented to it, will blow the trumpet of carnage over the 
hills of the north, and the savannas of the south, and the prai- 
ries of the far west. Those conditions may never be present- 
ed. We vigorously hope they will not. We confidently ex- 
pect all the tendencies to which we have referred to be restrain- 
ed and overruled, but as far as they go they augur no good. 

We need go no farther in our enumeration of amusements 
which mark the undesirable elements in the American charac- 
ter. Our object has been to note them, as indices of what lies 
beneath them, rather than to discuss at length the Philosophy 
of Amusement ; nor is it to be supposed that we take these as 
the general exponents of our prominent national peculiarities. 
They are but diseased spots upon the body of a strong, young 
athlete, and however insignificant they may seem at present 
they will be nothing the worse of being probed. 

But how shall men be amused? Shall we abhor all outward 
amusements? Certainly not! The Puritanic extreme does 
as much violence to nature as the other, and eventually indu- 
ces it. The profligacy of the Restoration far exceeded that 
which preceded the regimen of the great Oliver, and his men 
of solemn visage and lank hair. Let genuine diversions, and 
sources of innocent exhilaration never be outlawed—not even 
by public sentiment. Let them, if possible, be taken out of 
the hands of rewdies and black-legs and made to conduce to 
our national health. But where are we to look for that mea- 
sure of relaxation and stimulus which is indispensable? . Pri- 
martly, we say, the grand, perennial source of enjoyment and 
exhilaration is to be sought within the circle of the family. 
The family is the divinely-appointed, integral form of human 
society ; and is designed to exist alike in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, and under al} forms of government. And it has been 
made the repository from which the vast majority of the es- 
sential and perpetually recurring social wants of the race are 
tobe supplied. The strongest defences and sanctions of nature 
are thrown around it. A bad man even, will resent to the 
death violence done to the sanctity of his family relations ; and 
one of the first: lessons which nature breathes upon the spirit 
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of the child is an ardent, almost romantic attachment to home. 
The word is a talisman whose magic spell binds the memories 
of stormy manhood, and declining old age. As the family is 
universal it is evident that the vast majority of mankind must 
find in it their chief sources of relaxation and amusement. Do 
our city fashionables say that life is dull and meaningless with- 
out perpetual play-going and outward excitement? Then we 
ask how do the millions whoeither by poverty, or the seclusion 
of the country, are deprived of these things, live? Have they 
no enjoyments? Has life no meaning tothem? Ah, yes! 
they drink from a fountain, opened by the God of nature and 
of man, for whose exhilarating waters the morbid palate of the 
city belle, and the Broadway buck, have lost their relish. True, 
the home feeling, and home joys may vary in intensity with 
locality and circumstances, but wherever the family, in its nor- 
mal integrity, exists, there is the material for enjoyment. 
When man relaxes from the toil of the workshop, or the.field, 
or the office, or the counter, to the amusements of the family, 
the descent is natural and easy and healthful; and the smiles 
of his wife, the gambols of his children, the cheerful talk of 
the fireside, the boyish sports of the summer evening upon the 
lawn, and a thousand others are better to him, if his taste is 
not vitiated, than all the attractions of the theatre, the faro 
bank, or the hippodrome. The youth who is thrown entirely 
beyond the range of family influences, and their attendant en- 
joyments, or the youth who finds his taste for these cloying or 
supplanted, has need to watch his steps,—he is standing upon 
slippery places. 

But we by no means discard all amusements which are ex- 
ternal to the family. The sun does not shine all'the time, and 
it is not desirable it should. In its absence we may light ta- 
pers and make ourselves comfortable. Other amusements may 
be indulged in occasionally with profit. The onward stream 
of life may haye its ripples and its brisk cascades, adding to 
it variety and beauty and purity, as well as have its leagues 
of smoothly-flowing water. As man’s life is not circumscribed 
by the family, his amusements ought not to be. As the next 
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step from the family is to the social circle, so several families 
may blend their amusements, or seek amusement in each other. 
Hence the advantages of the social party—we mean not the 
gorgeous and fashionable party, where everything is bound in 
the fetters of an icy formality, and where display is sought 
rather than enjoyment,—such, it is true, may have their en- 
joyments, and may serve to “chase the winged hours with 
flying feet,” but they have their pangs, deep and pungent, as 
all know,—but we mean the informal and truly social party 
where the pleasures of the intellect and the heart are blended, 
and the flow of good feeling and fancy is unrestrained,— 
where there is no pride to be mortified, and no envious display 
to arouse its canker in the heart. 

Beyond the boundaries of the family and the social circle, 
let all innoxiouws and refreshing amusements, and all manly, or 
if you please, boyish sports, everything that is not immoral or 
morbidly fascinating, in the city or in the country, varied to 
suit all classes and employments, be honored and used as na- 
ture and manhood require. For those needing intellectual va- 
riety or stimulus, let us have the musical soncert, the lecture, 
the lyceum, the literary club, exhibitions of art with certain 
exceptions, and such like. For those needing to have the 
physical secretions promoted, the shattered nerves repaired, 
and the overwrought brain relieved, let us have physical pas- 
times, sports and games of skill, and let us honor them accord- 
ingly. Let us regard gymnastics, boating, foot-ball, ten-pins, 
skating, quoits, angling and gunning to supply our tables, and 
such like, as indispensable condiments, specifics for dyspepsia 
and nervous derangement, and the legitimate antidotes of se- 
dentary occupations. Why should not these things be raised 
above their collateral abuses? Why should the ascetic frown 
upon them, or the gentleman regard them as beneath his dig- 
nity? Why should our clergy be condemned to “ die at the 
top” rather than use essential means to maintain their physi- 
cal and mental equilibrium? We are becoming a nation of 
dyspeptics and hypochondriacs. Work, and especially mental 
work, is an American sin. We must have both safety-valves 
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and reliefs. Our national morals and our national health de- 
mand a change in public sentiment on the subject of physical 
pastimes. In this matter homeopathy, after a fashion, is the 
true doctrine. It is said to cure disease by creating similar, 
counteracting disease. The evils of our popular amusements 
must be remedied in some measure, by amusement. The mor- 
alist will carry on a fruitless war against the indispensable de- 
mands of nature. 

The subject would be left unfinished did we fail to notice the 
very ancient and popular amusement of dancing. It is a sub- 
ject on which much may be said both pro et contra. It un- 
doubtedly has some foundation in nature. | It is one of our in- 
stincts to accompany music with certain corresponding motions ; 
but the same instinct exists in the bear, the monkey and the 
elephant, and hence, if nature is to be infallibly followed, we 
should have dancing schools for bears, monkeys and elephants. 
The fact is there is no more harm, as far as it pertains to the 
thing itself, in a man or a woman, a boy or a girl, a young 
man or a maiden, accompanying music with the motion of the 
“ light fantastic toe,” if they feel disposed to do so, than there 
is harm in the bear or the monkey doing the same after their 
fashion; but experience has abundantly shown, and we think 
there is a philosophical reason for it, that when this thing is 
reduced to a system, and inaugurated as a promiscuous popular 
amusement, it brings into play certain activities of our nature, 
which had better have as little stimulus as possible. The same 
objection, too, may be brought against dancing which was 
brought against another class of amusements, viz: that it is 
too exciting. -Who does not know that nine tenths of the vo- 
taries of the ball-room retire from it, not refreshed but exhaust- 
ed, and unfitted for the ordinary duties of the following day ? 
This alone is fatal to the claims of dancing as a popular amuse- 
ment; for the essential idea of amusement is, not exhaustion, 
but invigoration. A grave physical objection also may be 
urged against dancing on account of the time most generally 
devoted to it. The “witching hour of night,” and those bor- 
dering upon it, are not, as any physiologist will tell us, the 
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hours for exercise but for repose—and dancing is a flower which 
never blooms well by day-light. However plausible may be 
the abstract reasons in favor of any practice, if history and 
experience unite in putting a black mark upon it, we beg leave 
to harbor our distrust. 

In thus discussing a few of our leading popular amusements 
we.trust we have not been unmindful of the adage, in mediis 
tutissimus ibis,” 

Chambersburg, Pa. J.C. 





Art. IV.—QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


THE ministerial office occupies an important position in the 
relations of society. Its intimate connection with the morals 
and intelligence of the community is generally felt and ac- 
knowledged. The influence it brings to bear on all with whom 
it comes in contact tends both to purify and to elevate. It is, 
however, in its relation to the great economy of salvation, that 
it receives its special prominence. It constitutes an important 
and indispensable part of the appliances which have been ap- 
pointed, and are made use of, for the purpose of realizing in 
the experience of the children of men, the great ends of hu- 
man redemption. As such, it is constantly recognized in the 
word of God, a special instance of which we have in Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans, 10: 13-15. 

Calling upon the name of the Lord, as embodying all prac- 
tical religion, is there set forth as the only and indispensable 
condition of salvation. A series of questions, however, is im- 
mediately propounded, indicative of the particular process 
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through which the sinner must pass in order to attain to this 
important position. ‘ How then,” inquires the Apostle, “shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher?” Whilst those who 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved, it is, at the 
same time, impossibie that any should thus call upon him, who 
do not believe in him. Faith is indispensable to the rendering 
of any acceptable service to God. “ But without faith it is 
impossible to please him ; for he that cometh to God, must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligent- 
ly seek him.” Heb. 11:6. This faith again, cannot be ex- 
ercised in God whilst we are ignorant of him. Knowledge 
and faith are inseparable. The one may be considered as the 
necessary compliment of the other. Whilst, in an important 
sense, faith is indispensable to knowledge, knowledge is, at the 
same time, inseparable from faith. There can be no faith 
without knowledge. This knowledge also, has its particular 
source. It does not spring from mere intuition. In order to 
its existence, there must be those who form the medium or 
channel of its communication. This is the particular relative 
position in the economy of grace, assigned by the Apostle to 
the ministry of the Gospel, in the connection under considera- 
tion, and it is sufficiently indicative of the great importance 
of the agency which it specially represents. 

The series of questions started by the Apostle does not, 
however, close here. It is yet added, ‘‘ And how shall they 
preach except they be sent?’ Those accordingly who preach 
the gospel, if they are rightfully called to their work, must do 
so by virtue of a divine commission, and in view of a special 
fitness for the work. “No man taketh this honor unto him- . 
self, but he that is called of God, as wasAaron.” Heb. 5: 4. 
Still, this calling of God itself necessarily includes in it sub- 
mission to the order established in the Church. Paul himself 
furnishes a striking exemplification of the truth of this position. 
Although he was baptized by Christ himself with the Spirit, 
yet he refused not to be baptized by Ananias at Damascus ; 
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and although he was especially designated from the first for 
the work of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, yet he en- 
tered not upon the sphere of labor for which he was thus des- 
tined, until he was specially chosen and set apart to it by the 
Church at Antioch. With this divine commission, however, 
are invariably connected, the requisite qualifications for the 
work. God never calls any to the ministry without having 
qualified them for the duties it involves. He is incapable of 
committing the folly of assigning men to a work for which he 
has not specially fitted them. What these qualifications for 
the work of the Gospel ministry are, it is important for all 
who are aspiring to the office, or who already occupy it, to 
know, and to point them out, shall be the particular object of 
the present article. 

These qualifications are partly natural and partly acquired. 
The former are susceptible of improvement, and the latter must 
have their foundation at least, laid by nature itself. The two 
are accordingly so inseparably connected with each other, that 
the attempt to classify them on a basis which shall involve their 
separation, must prove a failure. We shall consider them in 
the order in which they seem to us most naturally to occur. 


Personal piety has ever been regarded as an indispensable 
qualification for the ministry. It lies at the foundation of 
every other. In its absence, it matters not what may be an 
individual’s gifts or acquirements in other directions, he must 
be wholly unfitted for the work of the ministry. “The natural 
man,” the Apostle tells us, “‘receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.”’ 1 Cor. 
2:13. The same authority also informs us, that “the carnal 
mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.”’ Rom. 8: T. 

Without an experimental acquaintance with the truths of re- 
ligion, therefore, it is impossible to enter fully into their spir- 
itual character, so as to be able to unfold them successfully to 
others, whatever may be our knowledge of them so far as mere 
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theory is concerned. Yea more, in the circumstances suppos- 
ed, there must be an utter aversion to the truths of religion in 
their true spiritual character, so that a cordial recommenda- 
tion of them to others must be wholly impossible. There are, 
moreover, experiences in the history of every one who becomes 
a subject of divine grace, which no one can enter into or fully 
understand, who has not himself been at some time or other a 
subject of them. Without a personal knowledge, therefore, of 
the exercises of mind peculiar to the subjects of divine grace, 
it will be impossible to impart unto such the counsel or conso- 
lation which their condition may require. A graceless minis- 
ter is a perfectanomaly. He is so regarded, and that justly, 
even by the world. Without personal piety, no one has any 
right whatever to be in the ministry. Whilst in this position, 
he is out of his proper place. 

It is not enough, however, that a minister be simply pious. 
He should be such in an eminent degree. This is necessary 
for his own personal comfort and happiness, as well as for his 
usefulness. It is expected of him that he will himself exem- 
plify in his life the principles of the religion he recommends 
to others. If he fails to do so, just to the extent that this is the 
case, is he shorn of his strength. His success in the work of 
the ministry will be, in a great measure, proportionate to the 
extent of his personal holiness, as this is made to appear in his 
life. 


Another qualification for the ministry, intimately connected 
with that we have just been considering, is a love for the work, 
such as evinces itself in a supreme consecration or devotion to 
it. This qualification is based on personal piety, and cannot 
exist in its absence. A love for the work is indispensable to 
success in the ministry. There can be no energetic or efficient 
action without it. This is the case with regard to every call- 


ing in life. It is, however, more especially so with regard to- 


the Christian ministry. Its duties are exceedingly arduous 
and trying, and must often be attended to in the midst of much 
self-denial. The services which are rendered in this capacity, 
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are, in many instances, thankless services. They must also be 
often attended to in the midst of many discouragements and 
in the face of much opposition, and that too, not only from 
avowed enemies of the cause, but sometimes even from its pro- 
fessed friends. To bear up against these various discouraging 
and opposing influences, so as to persevere manfully in the 
labors required of the ministry, they must have an ardent love 
for the work itself. It must be to them as their meat and drink 
to attend to its duties. Yea, their feelings in reference to these 
things must be like those cherished by the Apostle, when he 
exclaimed : “ Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 


Mental culture may be noted as another important qualifi- 
cation for the work of the ministry. This, of course, presup- 
poses a capacity for such culture. Some minds are naturally 
so sluggish and dull, that with all the discipline to which they ~ 
may be subjected, and with all the efforts that may be put 
forth for their improvement, it seems almost impossible to 
bring them under any special cultivation. Where this is the 
case, it seems to us, that it is a plain indication that such an 
individual was never designed by the Great Head of the Church, 
for the work of the ministry. It matters not how well he may 
get along in other spheres of life, it is certain that he never 
can succeed in this. 

It is not sufficient, however, on the score of intellectual en- 
dowments, to qualify one for the ministry, that he be suscep- 
tible of mental improvement. He must be the actual subject 
of such culture. The ministry demands for its service the ve- 
ry highest order of talent. Those who are engaged in its du- 
ties, find abundant occasion for calling into requisition the most 
extensive literary attainments. 

It is sometimes said in the way of opposition to this position, 
that the original disciples were illiterate fishermen. It is true, 
that when they were first indicated for their work by our Sa- 
viour, they had not enjoyed the advantages of a high degree 
of mental culture. They had, however, minds susceptible of 
improvement, and before they were called to enter fully upon 
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the duties of their ministry, they were subjected to a process 
of training under the immediate eye of the Saviour himself, 
which continued during a period of at least three years. Be- 
sides this, they were favored with the special advantage of di- 
rect divine inspiration and miraculous powers, which cannot 
be claimed for the ministry of the present day. It must also 
be remembered, that the later Apostle Paul had enjoyed the 
advantages of the very best education his age and country 
could afford; and his superior power and usefulness beyond 
what distinguished the rest of the Apostles, were no doubt, 
in a great measure, owing to this fact. 

If a high degree of mental culture was important, yea, indis- 
pensable to the work of the ministry in the days of the Apos- 
tles, much more so is it at this remote period of time. A suc- 
cessful prosecution of the labors of the ministry requires a 
thorough knowledge of the truths of Christianity and of their 
practical workings on the hearts of the children of men. In 
order to this, however, intellectual culture of every variety 
of character is necessary. 

They should be capable of reading and studying the sacred 
records, not only in the prevailing language of the age and 
country in which they live ; but also in the languages in which 
these records were originally written. In the absence of such 
a knowledge of the ancient languages they cannot be certain 
from personal investigation, of the correct interpretation of any 
particular portion of the word of God; but must be dependent 
for their views upon the knowledge and judgment of others. 

The same course of remark holds good with respect toa 
knowledge of the geography of the country, and of the man- 
ners and customs of the age in which the Scriptures were writ- 
ten. The forms of speech and modes of thought, and especial- 
ly the manner of presenting and illustrating truth, pecu- 
liar to any age, are to a great extent conditioned by immediate 
local influences and circumstances. This fact must have fre- 
quently forced itself upon the attention of the most casual ob- 
server, as it is constantly being practically exemplified in eve- 
ry day life. If, therefore, the ministry wish to enter fully in- 
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to the sphere of thought conveyed by the language of the Bible, 
and to see the beauty and force of its teachings, and of its nu- 
merous illustrations of divine truth, they must be able to place 
themselves in the position and circumstances, in which its sev- 
eral authors were found. To do this, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that they be familiar with the geography of the country, 
and with the manners and customs of the age in which the 
writers respectively lived. And hence it is, that Archeology, 
or Biblical Antiquities, very properly forms an important item 
in the course of study prescribed in every well regulated Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A similar prominence must also be given to a knowledge of 
Church History on the score of intellectual culture as a quali- 
fication for the work of the ministry. This department of 
theological science furnishes a record of the dealings of God 
with his people. It accordingly presents those who familiar- 
ize themselves with it, with practical exemplifications of the 
truths of the gospel, as these are to be seen in their workings 
and effects upon the hearts and lives of individuals in different 
ages and in every variety of circumstances. A knowledge of 
Church History, therefore, must furnish the ministry impor- 
tant aid in arriving at a proper understanding of the distine- 
tive truths of Christianity, so as to be able to unfold them ful- 
ly to others in all their practical bearings, whilst, at the same 
time, it will serve to encourage them to diligence and persever- 
ance in the important work committed to their hands. 

It may be still further briefly remarked in reference to in- 
tellectual culture, in general, as a qualification for the minis- 
try, that a more or less extensive acquaintance with every 
branch of science, is of vast account to a minister of the gos- 
pel. Whilst it will serve simply so far as discipline is con- 
cerned, to strengthen and invigorate his mind, it seems indis- 
pensably necessary, in order that his intellectual resources may 
be so enlarged as to fit him for meeting infidelity in its various 
forms on its own ground, inasmuch as it is more or less dispos- 
ed in every age of the world, and especially in the present, to 
make a show at least of calling science to its aid. 
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A faculty for communicating truth to others may also be 
noticed as an important qualification for the duties of the min- 
istry. This is doubtless what the Apostle Paul means by an 
aptness to teach. Individuals are often to be met with whose 
minds are naturally strong and vigorous, and susceptible of the 
highest degree of culture; but, who notwithstanding they may 
have made extensive attainments in knowledge, and have been 
subjected to every variety of disciplinary process, have no 
power or tact for communicating their thoughts and feelings to 
others. This disability from whatever source it may arise, 
whether from natural or other causes, constitutes a serious dis- 
qualification for the ministerial office, inasmuch as the greater 
portion’ of the labors of those who fill it, consists in communi- 
cating to others their own particular thoughts and feelings. It 
is true, that some possess this faculty to a greater extent than 
others, and that in some cases at least, where it seems to be 
naturally feeble, it is capable of being greatly improved by 
proper discipline ; yet, whilst all this is so, the faculty must be 
possessed at least to a reasonable extent, if an individual is to 
be qualified for the peculiar work of the ministry. A hesitating, 
stammering manner must not only be painful and embarras- 
sing to the speaker himself; but operate in a manner positive- 
ly prejudicial to the cause he professes to advocate. 





A knowledge of human nature, in the estimation of the writer, 
is also a qualification for the ministry of the highest impor- 
tance. It evinces itself in a talent for entering into and adapt- 
ing themselves to the position and circumstances of all with 
whom they come in contact. This talent in most instances is 
natural. It is, however, susceptible of great improvement, and 
that even where it exists naturally only in a moderate degree. 
We are dispossed to lay much stress upon this qualification. It 
is most intimately connected with the success of the ministry. 
In its absence, it will be impossible for a minister to take ad- 
vantage of times and circumstances, and to adapt his instruc- 
tions to the peculiar wants and necessities of his people, in 
which case, his efforts, though otherwise of an excellent char- 
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acter, will be in a great measure robbed of their effect. It is 
from want of attention to this fact, no doubt, that some min- 
isters of the gospel who seem not to be deficient in knowledge 
or in fluency of speech, accomplish comparatively little by their 
pulpit labors. 

Then, again, if a minister is to be successful in his public 
ministrations, he must follow them up with efforts of a more 
private and personal character. He must mingle with his peo- 
ple so as to gain their confidence and affection, become ac- 
quainted with their circumstances and wants, and administer 
to their several necessities. To do this successfully requires 
the particular talent to which we now have reference. In its 
absence, all attempts in this direction, must prove a failure, if 
they do not result in something worse. Where, however, it 
exists and is employed in the way recommended, it is attended 
with the most happy results. “ He that has the happy talent 
of parlor-preaching,” says Dr. Watts, “has sometimes done 
more for Christ and souls in the space of a few minutes, than 
by the labor of many hours and days in the usual course of 
preaching in the pulpit.” And the truth of this remark is con- 
stantly verified in the experience of the Christian ministry. 


We will yet note as another important qualification for the 
work of the ministry, the possession of bodily health. Of 
course this cannot be insisted upon to its utmost extremity. 
Every candidate for the ministry, however, should possess at 
least a moderate share of this blessing. The halt and the 
maimed were not allowed to enter the priesthood under the Old 
Testament dispensation; nor would any animal having about 
it a bodily defect, be received in sacrifice. The principle em- 
bodied in this rule, we conceive to hold good with respect to 
the Christian ministry, at least so far as bodily health is con- 
cerned. ; 

The duties of the ministry are such as to demand the most 
vigorous bodily health for their successful performance. The 
course of intellectual training through which the ministry 
should pass in the way of preparation for their work, is itself 
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such as to make the very heaviest draught upon the physical 
powers. The same remark holds with respect to a proper sub- 
sequent prosecution of their studies from week to week. The 
exhaustion occasioned by the effort of public speaking, more- 
over, as those who have had experience in the matter are fully 
aware, is also such as to require good bodily health, to enable 
them to bear up under it. And the frequent exposure and fa- 
tigue to which the out door labors of the ministry subject them, 
are too much to be endured by feeble constitutions. It is a 
great mistake, therefore, to imagine, as is the case in some in- 
stances, that the ministry is a proper sphere of labor for inva- 
lids, or persons of infirm bodily health. Such persons are fit- 
ted for almost any other sphere rather than this ; and will be 
found, if in their proper place, anywhere else than here. The 
labors of the ministry call for men of vigorous bodily health, 
as well as for men of the various other qualifications which have 
been specified. 


The several particulars which have been thus briefly consid- 
ered, constitute, according to the writer’s view of the subject, 
the qualifications indispensable to the successful discharge of 
the duties of the ministry. It is true, that all of them are but 
seldom, if ever, found in full perfection in any one single indi- 
vidual. Still they must all be present to a greater or less ex- 
tent in every one who shall be properly qualified for the ar- 
duous and responsible duties of the ministerial office. And the 
greater the degree of perfection in which they shall be found 
to exist in any single case, the more fully will that individual 
be fitted for the important duties of his station. 


By way of bringing our article to a close, we shall brief- 
ly advert to several of the practical lessons furnished by the 
subject discussed. 

In the first place, it is not without profitable instruction to 
the membership of the Church generally. A consideration of 
the qualifications necessary for the work of the ministry, must 
serve to give them some idea of its true character, and impress 
them with a sense of its greatness andimportance. This again, is 
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calculated to lead them to appreciate the ministry as they 
ought, and to induce them cheerfully to do all in their power 
to place them in a position to discharge successfully the va- 
rious important and responsible duties devolving upon them. 
It may also serve to create a willingness on their part, in view 
of the infirmities which attach to the best of our fallen race, 
to make every allowance for whatever short comings they may 
discover, and constantly to seek for them the bestowment of a 
large measure of divine influences, whilst they themselves strive 
diligently to profit by the instruction which is communicated 
to them from time to time. 

In the second place, those who are aspiring to the office of 
the ministry can learn, in the light of the subject discussed, 
what is required of them, if they shall be properly fitted for 
the work to which they are looking forward. If in any partic- 
ular they find themselves deficient, they should set themselves 
diligently to the work of acquiring it, if its acquisition 
be at all within their power. And should they be found, to a 
great extent, destitute of the several qualifications. specified, 
and the acquisition of them from natural causes or from cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control, be placed beyond 
their reach, it should be a plain indication to them, that they 
are aspiring to a work for which God never designed them. 
At the same time, however, in forming their conclusions with 
respect to these matters, they should implore the direction of 
heaven, and seek the aid and counsel of those whose position 
and experience fit them for forming a correct judgment in the 
case. 

In the third place, parents, ministers of the gospel and oth- 
ers, can learn, in the light of the subject discussed, the partic- 
ular cast of young men whom they should seek out, encourage, 
assist, and urge forward to the work of the ministry. Not 
every one who manifests a willingness to enter upon this sphere 
of labor is qualified for it. The same may be said of some who 
are urged forward to it by their friends. In the midst of their 
anxiety to multiply candidates for the ministry, greatly increas- 
ed as it necessarily must be, by the loud calls that come from 
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every quarter for laborers in the vineyard of our Lord, they 
should be careful not to encourage any to aspire to this posi- 
tion, who do not possess, in a reasonable measure, the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the ministry, or are not at least capacitated 
for acquiring them. To introduce men into the ministry who 
are destitute of these qualifications, is to place them in a 
sphere in which they cannot but be unhappy, and in which 
their influence is decidedly against the interests of the very 
cause they professedly would promote. As greatly as men are 
needed for the ministry, it is only such as are properly fitted 
for its duties, that can be advantageously entrusted with its 
important functions. 

In the last place, the subject discussed, is calculated to re- 
mind those who are already clothed with the responsibilities of 
the ministry, of the solemn nature of their calling and of the 
imperious necessity of faithfully improving whatsoever talents 
God may have entrusted to them, as qualifications for their 
particular work. The best of them cannot but be impressed 
with a deep sense of their vast deficiencies ; and should, there- 
fore, humble themselves before God on account of them. At 
the same time, they should seek diligently to employ every tal- 
ent of which they may be possessed, to the purpose for which 
it has been given, and endeavor faithfully to improve every 
opportunity which may be afforded them for the successful 
discharge of their responsible duties. In the midst of all— 
they should constantly look to God for his presence and grace, 
and especially for his blessing to accompany all the efforts they 
may put forth for his glory. And thus, whilst they undertake 
to preach the gospel to the perishing, they shall give to the 
wor!d some reasonable evidence at least, that they do not preach 
without being sent. 

As ministers of the gospel, they are entrusted with an impor- 
tant work, demanding for its successful performance qualifica- 
tions of no ordinary character. They should see to it, then, 
that their duties are faithfully met in the several spheres in 
which they are called to labor, by the diligent use of the means 
of which they are respectively possessed; and in that event, 
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there is reason to believe that their labors shall be successful, 
and that when their work on earth is done, they shall each be 
permitted to hear the welcome plaudit : “‘ Well done good and 
faithful servant ; enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.” 
Chambersburg, Pa. 8. R. F. 





Art. V.—SKETCHES OF A TRAVELLER FROM GREECE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, ASIA MINOR, SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 





II. HISTORY OF THE PRESENT KINGDOM OF GREECE DURING THE 
REIGN OF KING OTHO I., FROM 1833 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


Administration and death of Count Capo @ Istrias—Arrival of King Otho in Greece 
—Conspiracy of Kalo-Kotronis—Dissentions in the Regency—Government of 
Armansperg—Anecdotes—Internal organizations—Improved state of the Coun- 
try—Diplomatic intrigues—Ministry of Councilor Rudhardt—Second Conspi- 
racy, frustrated—The Turko-Egyptian War—Agitation in Greece—Ministry of 
Zographos—Dilemma of King Otho—Ministry of Christidis—Crusade of the 
Public Press against the Government—English Calumnies—Russian influence— 
Third conspiracy and insurrection of September, 1848—Night scene at the Pal- 
ace—Revolutionary ts in the Provii National Assembly of the Ball- 
Room—Inaugural speech of King Otho— Violent disputes in the Assembly—Con- 
stitution of 1844—Ministry of Kolettis—Rebellion of Grivas—Blockade of the 
Peireeus by Lord Palmerston— Weakness of the Greek Government and linger- 
ing apathy of the nation—Insurrection of Epirus and Thessaly supported by 
Greece, in the present Russo- Turkish War. 





THE rising of the humbled and oppressed Hellenic nationagainst 
their Othoman tyrants, and the heroic fortitude with which 
they, single-handed, for eight years repelled their overwhelm- 
ing forces, forms one of the most interesting pages in the his- 
tory of our century, and excites the more our admiration and 
sympathy, when we consider the weak and defenceless state of 
Greece in 1821, the heterogeneous admixture of her Romaic, 
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Albanian, and Valachian population, and the political jealousy 
with which the great European powers, Russia, Austria, France, 
England, and Prussia, regarded every change in the relations 
of the Levant. Yet the valor, constancy, and disasters of the 
Greeks, roused the deepest feeling of compassion among their 
Western Christian brethren ; the governments followed the gen- 
eral impulse, and the cannonade of Navarino, (20th October, 
1827,) at last proclaimed an intercession in their favor. 

Sultan Mahmoud II, had hitherto refused every mediation, 
but the occupation of the Peloponnesus by a French army in 
1828, and the defeat of the Turks in the Balcan against the 
Russians, together with the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, se- 
cured de facto the entire independence of a suffering and de- 
cimated nation. 

Count Capo d’Istrias had already arrived in Greece, and be- 
gun the internal organization of the young state; and though 
with inadequate means, this practical and intelligent states- 
man laid successfully the foundation of its future development. 
Yet in spite of his indefatigable exertions and benevolent inten- 
tions, he found so unruly and quarrelsome a spirit among the 
Greeks, and so passionate and selfish an opposition among their 
leaders, that the coercive measures which he was obliged to 
adopt, in order to restore unity in the administration, soon 
brought on the most virulent opposition and open rebellion, to 
which he himself fell a victim. 

It has often been said that he was a Russian at heart, and 
an enemy to the liberty of Greece. Yet great injustice has 
been done to Capo d’Istrias ; some of his measures may have 
been too violent ; but he has proved himself a man of extraor- 
dinary talents and ability. The monuments of his wisdom still 
speak loudly in his favor ; reduced to his own scanty resources, 
he did more for Greece comparatively, than the Bavarian re- 
gency, afterwards, with its loan of sixty millions of francs. 

The president was assassinated by Georgios, and Konstanti- 
nos Mauro michalis, in Nauplion, on the 9th of October, 1831. 
A civil war, more destructive and demoralizing than the long 
contest against the Othomans, now broke out among the polit- 
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ical parties ; and the feuds between Rumeliotes and Moreotes 
had already arisen to such a height that they threatened the 
final destruction of the distracted people,—when a Bavarian 
regency, with 4,000 troops, and shortly afterwards young King 
Otho himself, arrived at Nauplion in February, 1833. 

In the midst of the civil dissensions, the shadow of a nation- 
al assembly had met at Pronia, the suburb of Nauplion, in July, 
1832, in order to re-establish the constitution of Troezen, which 
had been set aside by Count Capo d’Istrias. The minds of 
men were exceedingly irritated at that time, and violent dis- 
cussions arose ; but the diplomatic residents of the three pow- 
ers at Nauplion interposed, and demanded that the assembly 
would not by precipitate measures increase the existing anar- 
chy, but quietly await the arrival of the new king, in common 
with whose government the final constitution of the kingdom 
would be determined upon. This promise was not fulfilled; 
and it has often been repeated in aftertimes, that King Otho 
ought instantly, on his landing in Greece, to have called to- 
gether a national assembly, granted a liberal constitution to the 
Greeks, and placed some of their distinguished men at the head 
of his government. But such a system at that time would cer- 
tainly have been impracticable, and instead of pacifying the 
parties, would only have contributed to prolong the anarchical 
state of that unhappy country. Whoever has lived in Greece 
during that distressful period, from 1832 to 1835, will fully un- 
derstand the impossibility of uniting into one government, 
minds like those of Mavrokordatos, Kolettis, Metaxiis, Kolo- 
kotronis, Konduriotis, and others, whose violent ambition and 
inveterate jealousies have, after the tranquilitity of ten years, 
with the new constitution in 1843, revived the old dissensions 
and bloody feuds which, even at the present moment, are weak- 
ening and distracting the constitutional government of Greece. 
In 1838, a regency, composed of foreign statesmen, who them- 
selves were legislators and organizers, supported by a strong 
body of foreign troops, were of the highest necessity. With- 
out a neutral government, independent in its actions and stand- 
ing aloof of the contending national parties, there remained no 
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hope of putting a stop to the chaolic condition of the country. 
The Greeks themselves were of that opinion—they wanted 
bread, and a strong hand to crush the hydra of dissension. 

The hopes of Greece were, therefore, raised to the highest 
pitch; and, indeed, the energetic measures of the regency, 
backed by the regular army, and a loan of sixty millions of 
francs, or twelve millions of dollars, soon effected the pacifica- 
tion of the country ; all the fortresses and mountain-strongholds 
were opened without resistance to the Bavarian troops; the 
pallikars, or irregular Greek warriors, were marched off to 
their separate camps, where they were drilled and equipped to 
serve as regulars, and thus tranquility was soon restored, even 
in the mountains. 

The Turks, who had remained in possession of Attica and 
the island of Eubcea, sold their estates, and retired to Thessa- 
ly. A frontier line, extending along the mountain-ridge of 
Othrys, from the Gulf of Volo to that of Ambrakia, on the . 
Ionian Sea, was laid down by commissioners, appointed by the 
three protecting powers and the Porte, and very soon a per- 
ceptible amelioration took place throughout the kingdom. A 
regular government was established ; general governors were 
appointed for ths Peloponnesus, the mainland of northern 
Greece, and the islands of the Hgean. Three central tribu- 
nals were erected, and the small state received a complicated 
and expensive administration in the style of a European king- 
dom. But here, unhappily, lay the great difficulty ; because 4 
this too close imitation of a petty German court, with a host of 
military and civil officials strutting about in rich uniforms, was 
ill chosen for poor, emaciated Greece. Among all the Bava- 
rian counselors who were sent from Munich to organize and 
civilize Greece, there happened to be hardly a single man of 
genius or profound learning, joining a true and deeply-felt ad- 
miration for ancient Hellas to the necessary familiarity with 
the history and language of the modern Greeks. Hofrath 
Thiersch, the professor of the university of Munich, and au- 
thor of an able work on Greece,* would, perhaps, have been 


* De letat actuel dela Grece, et des moyens, d’arriver a sa restauration. 
Leipzig, 1834. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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theman. He possessed an immense popularity in Greece; he 
spoke the language, knew personally all the leaders and their 
partizans,.and had once, togeth r with Kolettis, put himself at 
the head of the Rumeliotes against the Capo d’Istrian party 
in Nauplion. He was with anxiety expected in the country, 
but the suspicious politics of King Lewis chained him down 
to his chair at the university. All the counselors and other 
officials sent to Greece, with the only exception of the Cheva- 
lier de Maurer, were home-bread Bavarians, who, with the best 
possible will and intention to do everything right, did many 
things wrong, because they were ignorant of the language, the 
religious prejudices, customs and habits of that lively, cunning 
people, who, having suffered all the demoralizing effects of a 
desperate war, could only be brought back to labor and order 
by an austere and active government, employing the ablest 
Greeks themselves as its instruments to give a national organ- 
ization to their country. This, most unhappily, the regency 
did not; they had no confidence in the Greeks, and took the 
whole government into their own hands. Numerous laws, de- 
crees, ordinances, written in the diffuse, unintelligible Bavarian 
dialect, translated into a bad French, and then into a worse 
Greek, were promulgated, but hardly understood, and never 
executed. Count Armansperg directed the finances and the 
diplomatic relations with the powers. Chevalier de Maurer, 
an active and able jurist, introduced an excellent criminal, civil 
and commercial code, which contained trial by jury, and be- 
came a permanent benefit to the nation. His suppression of 
the convents on the mainland of Greece, (with the exception 
of Megaspilaion and a few others,) has afterwards proved it- 
self, was a rash and inconsiderate measure, because the Kalo- 
geri, or Greek monks, are farmers, who pay their tithe and 
rent ; and by depriving them of their estates, the lands remain- 
ed waste, and the government lost the annual revenue. King 
Otho has, therefore, a few years ago been obliged to give the 
monastaries back to the fugitive Kalogeri, in order that their 
fields might be cultivated, and the taxes paid. The formation 
of a Greek synod at the head of the oriental Greek church, in- 
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dependent of the Patriarch, was highly beneficial, and cut off 
all the ecclessiastical communications and intrigues with Con- 
stantinople. 

The Klephties, or robbers, who had infested every part of 
Greece, were destroyed during the two first two years of King 
Otho’s government. They had formed some strong bands on 
the Thessalian frontier; but during summer, in 1834, they 
were surrounded, and after a most desperate combat, cut to 
pieces by the brave Philhellene, Colonel Christoph Fabricius. 
A few gangs still infested the Arcadian mountain passes, but 
they were soon dispersed, and Greece enjoyed henceforth the 
benefit of nearly perfect tranquility and security from the rob- 
bers until the general demoralization which followed the Sep- 
tember revolution of 1843. One of the best institutions of the 
Bavarians was that of the gendarmerie, or Xwpoguiaxy, an 
armed police-corps of twelve hundred men, horse and foot, 
commanded by the vigilant Colonel de Rosner, a Bavarian 
officer, who was highly esteemed by the Greeks, and knew how 
to inspire the troops with feelings of honor and fidelity. The 
wild Maniate, or Mainotts, living on the barren and rocky 
coast of Laconia, were pacified by another worthy Bavarian 
officer, Colonel Feder. They broke their castles, submitted 
quietly to their liege lord, and entered his army. Thus the 
general tranquility on sea and land soon permitted the Greeks 
to return to their wonted occupations of agriculture and com- 
merce. 

Yet, how much soever the regency exerted itself by benifi- 
cent measures and German institutions to impreve the condi- 
tion of the country, they, nevertheless, found a continual and 
secret opposition in the Capo d’Istrian party, at the head of 
which were several of those chieftians, who, nine years after- 
wards—in 1848—succeeded in overthrowing the Bayarian sys- 
tem of government, and introducing a national constitution. 
The warriors who planned the first conspiracy against King 
Otho were the old Theodoros Kolokotronis of Karitena in Mo- 
rea, Makry-Yannis, of Athens, Rhiga-Palamides of Kalavrita 
in Morea, Spiridon-Milios, a brave captain of Epirus ; Londos, 
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Kolliopulos, and many others. Their plan was to seize the 
young king; to arrest the regency and to send them home; 
and taking the government into, their own hands, proclaim 
@ constitution in accordance with their own interests and 
those of their followers. But such a plot could not sueceed in 
1834, because the tormented nation was now for the first time, 
after so many misfortunes, enjoying the fruits of reviving in- 
dustry and commerce. The regency had money, troops, and 
a body of well-paid Greek employees, who were ready to obey 
the slightest intimation of the will of Count Armansperg. The 
plot was betrayed to an intelligent German secretary, Dr. 
Frank, who instantly gave notice of it to the Count. The con- 
spirators were seized, and after a curious sham trial, the old 
heros, Kolokotronis, and Kolliopulos, were condemned to death 
as traitors to King Otho. This ridiculous sentence was, of 
ecurse, commuted for another of a temporary imprisonment; 
yet the retainers of the leaders flew to arms, and an insurrec- 
tion broke out in the Morea. The Bavarian troops, young 
levies, unaccustomed to the guerilla war-fare in the mountains, 
were now most imprudently sent against the active and insid- 
ious Mainotts who awaited them among their inaccessible pre- 
cipices. The Germans, full of ardor, advanced into the centre 
of the Maina, where they soon found themselves surrounded 
by numerous bodies of daring mountaineers, who, cutting them 
off from the sea, and keeping them blockaded on the barren 
crags of Zimova, forced several detachments to surrender their 
arms, and obliged at last the disgraced government in Nauplion, 
with thousands of dollars, to release the rest. 

The position of the regency thus became awkward and em- 
barrassing. In order to quell the rebellion in the peninsula, 
Kolettis was called in to support the government with his war- 
like and faithful Rumeliotes. More by his simple appearance 
than by his sword, Kolettis restored tranquility to the Morea. 
He was soon afterwards nominated minister of the interior and 
president of the royal Council, while the conspirators obtained 
their pardon and Kolokotronis, the old lion of Karitena was 
drawn to court and received by King Otho with every demon- 
stration of respect and confidence. 
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But this apparent victory of the regency did not strengthen 
the Bavarian Cabinet ; on the contrary, it served only still more 
to weaken it. A most unhappy contest rose between the mem- 
bers of the regency themselves ; each faction sought every pos- 
sible means to fortify itself by forming a party among the 
Greeks, who, of course, wished for nothing more than intrigue 
and cabal. Count Armansperg was supported by Prince 
Alexander Mavrokordatos and that host of Phanariotes from 
Constantinople, who, having lost their lucrative offices in the 
Turkish service by the revolution of 1821, had now come down 
to Hellas, where, well instructed in European languages and 
manners, they soon formed the elite—not of the Romaic nation, 
by whom they were envied and detested, but of the gay cour- 
tiers of the drawing-room, of the household officers and boast- 
ful councilors of Count Armansperg. Nay, the Count even 
went so far as to give his two charming daughters in marriage 
to two brothers, the princes Kantakouzenoi, quite contrary to 
the doctrines of the oriental church, which prohibits the mar- 
riage of so near relations. On the other part, was Chevalier 
de Maurer, supported by Mr. Abell, General Heydeck, and 
Kolettis with his Rumeliote captains. But, however great 
were the exertions of his enemies, Count Armansperg succeed- 
ed at the time; he bore down his opponents. Chevalier de 
Maurer and Mr. Abell, the most intelligent members of the 
regency, were suddenly recalled to Bavaria, and their places 
supplied by the councilors de Kobell and de Greiner, who were 
altogether unfit for the high station entrusted to their care. 
The Count, at the head of his brilliant Phanariotes, and vigor- 
ously supported by Mr. Dawkins, the British embassador, went 
on in great stylee Athens was declared the capitol of the 
kingdom, and large swms were spent in building that inland 
city, where government wes obliged to buy every span of ground 
to erect the necessary buitdings for the public service. The 
foreign embassadors vied with one another in giving dinner 
parties, masquerades, and theatrical representations. All the 
hotels and coffee-houses were crowded with Greek and German 
officers. Lancers grenadiers, and chasseurs were parading and 
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mustering, as if the Seraskier, with his Turkish Spahis, was at 
the gates of the city! The activity of secretaries, clerks, and 
translators, was very great; yet, among the many degrees pro- 
mulgated, few were of any real importance to the improvement 
of the country. German architects, engineers, geometers, for- 
esters, were galloping-off in all directions ; but unhappily the 
cities were rebuilt but in part; the fields, though measured, 
were never cultivated ; the harbors not repaired ; the roads not 
opened, and the forests not protected! Blundersand mistakes 
were continually made, which, forming the topic of the day, 
made the people at Athens laugh heartily at the want of prac- 
tical ability and tact which the Bavarians showed in nearly 
every branch of the administration. One or two will illustrate 
this. General Schmalz, formerly a colonel of dragoons in Ba- 
varia, was now minister of the war and navy department in 
Greece. Supposing that light dragoons were the persons to 
civilize Greece, some squadrons of these expensive horsemen 
were sent to Athens, where the minister soon discovered their 
total uselessness in so mountainous a country, and therefore 
resolved to send them back, and instead of them to order mi- 
ners, sappers, and military workmen. Several of these me- 
chanics had just landed at the Pirzeus after a long voyage from 
Trieste, when they immediately received the order to re-embark 
and return to Germany. The Bavarian officers were already 
obeying the order, when General Heydeck, one of the regents 
of the kingdom, by chance taking a ride to the Pirseus, learn- 
ed this singular occurrence. He therefore instantly, on.his 
return to Athens, called on the minister, and inquired why he 
sent those useful troops back to Munich? M. Schmalz stared 
at him and exclaimed, in his coarse Bavarian dialect—‘‘ Zi 
was, di’ Leit’ seind ha’ lt nit g’sheit !’”"—Why! the people are 
crazy. The order was now produced, and it appeared that the 
general had written ouvriers, or workmen, instead -of “ chevaux 
legers,”’ or light dragoons! These latter were accordingly 
sent back to Germany, and an attempt afterwards made to 
colonize the Bavarian workmen in Greece, which did not suc- 
ceed. Another still more ridiculous accident happened in 
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1834, while government was residing in Nauplion. Some dis- 
orders having taken place at Syra, between the German mili- 
tary and the citizens, a combined court-martial of military offi- 
cers and civilians of high standing had been sent off to that 
island. Sentence was passed accordingly; the proceedings 
were sent back to Nauplion, and the court there awaited for 
orders to return. But no such orders came. A week passed 
away—a fortnight—a month—six weeks! Every body in 
Nauplion wondered at the absence of so many high-paid state 
officers. At last, a secretary expressed his astonishment to 
General Schmalz, who looked foolish, and exclaimed: “ Sap- 
perment! the order lies in my great coat!’ The undue con- 
fidence of Count Armansperg in a Bavarian fortune hunter was 
still more unpardonable. Among the many Bavarians who, 
during this period, received offices in Greece, which they con- 
sidered no better than a sort of Bavarian Algiers! was a cer- 
tain Baron Von Tettenbach, a particular friend and protege of 
the Count. This worthy was sent as president to the court of 
justice, which had been organized at Tripolitza, in Arcadia. 
A month or two afterwards it happened that the royal gend- 
arms, or chorophylakes, had surrounded a gang of robbers, or 
klephties, in the mountains of Divri, and after a desperate 
struggle, taken them prisoners. In one of their dens the 
gendarms found, among other spoils, a strong iron chest filled 
with splendid Turkish weapons, such as pistols, daggers, yata- 
gans, sabres, and the like, all richly ornamented with gold and 
silver, diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones of great 
value. As these Turkish trophies had been robbed from dif- 
ferent persons, who now pretended to reclaim their property, 
the chest was transported to the tribunal at Tripolitza, and 
placed in a cabinet adjoining the court-hall. But on a night 
when the janitor of the tribunal had returned late at home 
from a party, he heard a noise in the upper story of the house 
as if somebody was at work with a hammer. Instantly sup- 
posing that thieves had entered the house in order to rob the 
precious arms, he hurried to call the neighbors to his assistance. 
A large number of Greeks soon surrounded the court-house, 
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while the janitor, and another troop armed to the teeth, and 
holding lighted-torches and cocked pistols in their hands, silent- 
ly stole up the stairs, and suddenly burst into the hall. But 
who would be able to describe their surprise, their amazement, 
when they found Baron Von Tettenbach, the president of the 
tribunal, standing with sledge-hammer and crowbar, knocking 
away on the iron chest of the klephties containing the Turkish 
arms. The Bavarian felt a little awkward, but recovering his 
presence of mind, he called out to the janitor that he was a 
blockhead, having locked the door of the hall upon him, and 
thus forced him to while away the dreary hours of night with 
knocking a little at the chest. But the Greeks were too intelli- 
gent people not tohiss and hoot at the president, who was in- 
stantly arrested. This scandalous affair ran like wild-fire 
through Greece. Count Armansperg got into a fury; and a 
few days later, it was reported in the newspapers that Baron 
Von Tettenbach had passed through Patrasso on his route for 
Bavaria. 

These, and numberless other mistakes and faulty measures, 
still more expensive, such as the unsuccessful military colonies 
established at Tyrinth and Erakli, were daily committed by the 
government of Count Armansperg. They exposed the Bava- 
rian ministers to the witty sarcasms of the Greek press, and 
created a general dissatisfaction throughont the nation. Yet 
the cause of this slow progress in the different provinces of the 
kingdom did not altogether originate in the ignorance and blun- 
ders of the administration, but partly in the totally exhausted 
and depopulated state of the country, in the avarice and self- 
ishness of the Greek governors themselves, and partly in the 
want of confidence, good will, and activity among the inhabi- 
tants, and their continual fear of the chieftains, by whom they 
so often had been robbed. Instead, therefore, of employing 
their means in extending their agriculture, they would conceal 
their money, bury it deep in the earth, and wait for the turn 
things would take, without cultivating more ground than that 
which was absolutely necessary for the scanty support of their 
families. During the spring of 1835, it was a general opinion 
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at Athens, that the existing system of administration could not 
be continued for three months longer—and this proved true. 
King Otho, having become of age, took the government in 
his own hands on his twentieth birthday, June Ist, 1835. The 
regency, on this occasion, gave another instance of their ex- 
travagance and indiscreet wastefulness of the public treasury. 
Though they had already expended the greatest part of the 
two first series of the loan, they intended to give the Greeks 
the brilliant exhibition of a grand coronation. The silly coun- 
cilors, Von Kobell and Von Greiner, had a month before sent 
a number of big folio volumes to Doctor Lewis Ross, the di- 
rector of the excavations on the Acropolis, with the order for 
the learned antiquarian to extract all passages from the Byzan- 
tine historians of the middle ages referring to the pompous cor- 
onations and processions of the Roman emperors of Constanti- 
nople, which were to be imitated at the small court of King 
Otho, in the midst of the ruins and misery of modern Athens ! 
This folly speaks volumes! But the good sense of the excel- 
lent young monarch instantly put a stop to this last infatuation 
of the regency. His accession to the throne was celebrated 
by an interesting festival in the true national style. On the 
plain, north of Athens, near the academy of Plato, were held 
the gymnastic exercises of the muscular and nimble Greeks, in 
the presence of the king, court, and assembled Athenians ; the 
pallikars, gorgeously dressed, on their prancing steeds, ran the 
race and gallopping about threw the jertd, or Turkish javelin, 
in imitation of Eastern warfare—all combined, presented an 
animated and highly picturesque spectacle, on the old classi- 
cal soil, suggesting so many pleasing associations, and being 
illuminated by so glorious a sun, that it appeared to the be- 
holders more like a beautiful dream of fancy than the happy 
day of Grecian regeneration and independence én all reality ! 
The first act of the young king was the dissolution of the 
regency, who, with many secretaries and other officials and 
the greater part of the Bavarian troops, were sent back to 
Germany. Only Count Armansperg remained as archi-kan- 
gellarios, or chief chancellor of the kingdom] and a great coun- 
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cil of state was formed, consisting of thirty-six of the most 
popular leaders of the nation. This institution would certain- 
ly have proved highly beneficial to the country, and might 
have afforded intelligent Greek Patriots the means of impart- 
ing their experience to the foreign government and thus quiet- 
ly prepare the foundations of a more liberal constitution, if 
Count Armansperg had been sincere in the choice of its mem- 
bers, and had granted them enlarged powers for consultation. 
But the chief chancellor not only selected as counselors of 
state those chieftains who were most dependent on government, 
and secured their votes by large salaries, but he ordered all 
the leaders of the different parties, the most intelligent and 
influential statesman of Greece, to be sent off as embassadors 
to foreign courts. This was a truly diplomatic coup d'etat! 
Kolettis, the leader of the French party, went to Paris ; Count 
Andreas Metaxiis, the Naptist or Russian chief, to Madrid ; 
Prince Alexander Mavrokordatos, to Munich, and afterwards 
to London, where he replaced the less dangerous Spiridon Tri- 
koupis. Strongly supported by England, Count Armansperg 
had now got his hands free; he maintained peace and tranquil- 
ity throughout the land, and turned his attention seriously to 
the social and literary improvement of Greece. Suwm cuique! 
It would be unjust not to own that many excellent works were 
undertaken by government in this period. 

A great amelioration now took place in the general aspect 
of that beautiful, but suffering and desolate country. Ifa trav- 
eler would compare the flourishing condition of Greece during 
the reign of King Otho, with its nearly total desolation in 1828, 
on the arrival of the French army, he could not but rejoice at 
the change. Many cities, such as Athens, Thebes, Livadia, 
Lamia, Corinth, Argos, Tripolis, Mistra, Calamee, Pyrgos and 
Patree, presented, in that distressful period of war and civil 
discord, nothing but heaps of ruins. Churches and monaste- 
ries, towns and villages, vineyards and olive-groves, had been 
totally destroyed. The fortress of Nauplion, the nearly inac- 
cessible Dimitzana, in Arcadia, Arachova, on Mount Par- 
nassus, the monastery Megaspileon, and the villages of the 
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Maina, were the only places on the mainland of Greece which 
had escaped the sword of the Turk or the Arab ; while the is- 
lands of Hydra, Spezzia, and Agina, were the only safe re- 
treats of the fugitive inhabitants. 

The towns and villages were now quickly rebuilding ; exten- 
sive mulberry and olive-groves began again to embellish the 
beautiful plains of Messenia and the valley of Laconia, where 
a new Sparta rose on the banks of the Eurotas, at a short dis- 
tance from the ruins of the old. The swamps of the Pirzeus, 
of Argos, and Pyrgos, in Elis, were drained or filled up. A 
macadamized high-road was laid out between the Pirseus and 
Athens; another was continued across Mount Cytheron to 
Thebes, and along the Copaic lake to Livadia and Thermopy- 
le; anda third one from the table lands of Arcadia to the 
coast of Nauplion. The plains of Beotia, Locris, and the is- 
land of Eubcea were again cultivated, and covered with wheat, 
barley and maize; the hills of Achaia and Elis with precious 
currant plantations. Sugar mills were established at Ther- 
mopyle ; silk spinneries at Sparta and Nisi; paper mills at 
Dimitzana ; powder mills at Kephalari; coal mines were open- 
ed at Kumi, and copper mines explored at Karystos in Eubea, 
where it was proposed to build a new harbor. The ports of 
Pireeus and Syra were repaired, and many useful public build- 
ings erected. The University of Athens was founded; the 
didaskaleion, or seminary for teachers, four colleges, and a 
large number of preliminary and Hellenic grammar schools 
were opened, and soon filled with studious young men. 

But all this was not enough in a country where new resour- 
ees of industry and produce were to be created. The borrow- 
ed funds of the sixty millions had not been judiciously or eco- 
nomically administrated, according to the views of Professor 
Thiersch, for the direct encouragement of agriculture, to an 
equitable distribution of public lands, and Colonies for the 
Greek fugitives from Chios, Ipsara, Crete, Cyprus, Thessaly, 
Epirus, Macedonia, Asia Minor and Constantinople, had been 
established in different parts of Greece, but they were left 
without support; the poor exiles were suffering the greatest 
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distress in Syra and Aigina; and seeing all their hopes of a 
permanent settlement frustrated, were obliged to abandon 
Greece and return to Turkey! And yet were the intrigues 
and jealousies of the native Greeks themselves the principal 
cause of the failure of the two colonies at Eretria and Karys- 
tos in Eubeea! 

Another difficulty which the government of the chief chan- 
cellor had to overcome, was the indemnification to be granted 
to the Hydriote navy and the kapitanet, or commanders of the 
irregular troops during the war of independence. A large num- 
ber of the former received their rank and pay as officers of the 
royal navy, and the latter were formed into a phalanz of eight 
hundred officers of different rank. They received a high pay, 
wore the splendid Albanian arms and costume, but did no ser- 
vice, and remained faithful to the king only as long as they 
touched their salary. To many were granted assignments of 
lands and the means of cultivating them ; but the old warriors 
had no taste for agriculture ; they generally sold their shares 
to the neighboring villagers, and returned to the eoffee-houses 
in Athens. When the treasury, in 1843, became exhausted, 
they were the first to take up arms against their sovereign, 
hoping, by getting the administration into their own hands, to 
renew their former military sway. But fortunately for Greece, 
they did not succeed. 

This defective system of administration, and the open pro- 
tection given by Count Armansperg to the intriguing Phana- 
riotes, nourished the fermentation in the mind of the people, 
and gave rise to an opposition of the press, which at the time 
was moderate, but in the course of a few years became formi- 
dable, and evidently tended to the overthrow of the existing 
government. 

Another evil still more neutralizing the activity of the Bava- 
rian administration, arose from the petty and despicable rival- 
ry of the embassadors of the three protecting powers, who used 
every effort to keep up their predominant influence in the small 
infant kingdom of Hellas! This would, to the general observ- 
er, seem to be nearly incredible ; but it is, nevertheless, a most 
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remarkable historical fact. Great Britain evidently disliked 
the commercial and political development of Greece, and dread- 
ed her influence on her Hellenic brethren in the Seven Ionian 
Islands, and in Candia. Such a conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment is plainly proved by the continual intrigues of the 
Lord High Commissioner in Corfu, where the Italian language 
was encouraged and protected, and the Greek mother tongue 
disowned and regarded as revolutionary ! 

Russia had, by her victorious war against Turkey in 1828 
and 1829, and the treaty of Adrianople, rendered a more effi- 
cient support to Greece than any other European power, and 
mainly contributed to the recognition of her full independence 
by Turkey; yet she did not possess any strong hold on the 
affections of the mass of the people, though she belonged to 
the oriental Greek Church, and had numerous emissaries at 
work in every part of Turkey. Her influence was at the time 
confined to a Napist or Russian party, consisting chiefly of the 
clergy and of some bribed chieftains, who formed an armed 
vanguard for the future advance of her armies on Constantino- 

le. 

' France, on the contrary, sincerely desiring the consolidation 
and free development of the young kingdom, showed herself 
more disinterested, and in consequence possessed more than 
any other of the great powers the affection and gratitude of 
the Greek nation, who looked upon the French as their true 
allies, who had made the most generous sacrifices for her pres- 
ervation and liberty. France, therefore, succeeded, by the 
ingenuous conduct of her embassador, M. de Lagrene, to se- 
cure an alliance, which might become important with regard to 
her political relations in Syria and Egypt. 

King Otho went to Germany in 1836, and married the beau- 
tiful princes Amelia of Oldenburgh. Count Armansperg, in 
the meantime, governed Greece like a sovereign, and by his 
intimate alliance with the British embassador, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, the successor of Mr. Dawkins, the count, by degrees, 
attempted to emancipate himself from the control of the court 
of Bavaria. But the dissatisfaction in Greece with his pro- 
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tection of the Phanariotes, and his arbitrary and interested 
measures, became general ; his influence was even undermined 
in Munich by the Bavarians themselves, and King Lewis de- 
manded his dismissal. On the 14th of February, 1837, King 
Otho arrived in the Pireeus with his lovely queen, and Mr. 
Rudhardt, the new prime minister. The chief chancellor quite 
unexpectedly received his conge, to the great disgust of Sir 
Edmund Lyons and the universal satisfaction of the Greeks. 
Count Armansperg soon after left and retired to his estates in 
Switzerland, not without having improved his own fortune with 
the spoils of poor Hellas. Such was the common opinion both 
in Greece and Bavaria. 

Mr. Rudhardt was a very plain and honest Bavarian, who 
had distinguished himself as a provincial governor in Germany, 
and as an able speaker in the national assembly at Munich, but he 
was ignorant of the relations, language, and politics of Greece. 
He arrived unprepared for his high station ; with the best in- 
tentions, he resolved to carry out the Bavarian system in. 
Greece, and not to listen either to the insinuations of Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, or to those of M. de Lagrene, or the Greeks 
themselves—but just straightway to execute the orders he reg- 
ularly received by couriers from the council of King Lewis of 
Bavaria. Yet, instead of gaining friends and partisans by 
standing aloof from all parties, he soon found himself surround- 
ed by enemies, who joined in a coalition against him. The mis- 
erable state in which Count Armansperg had left the finances, 
did not furnish the means for maintaining the royal household, 
the Bavarian army, and numerous officials in the different de- 
partments of the public service. Thestorm broke loose against 
poor Mr. Rudhardt. He resigned in the month of December, 
1837, and died broken-hearted on his return in Trieste. In 
this dilemma, King Otho resolved upon a change of system, 
and chose a native Greek minister, the intelligent and active 
physician, Dr. Glarakis, from Syra. The new Premier in- 
stantly disbanded the greater part of the German mercenaries 
and dismissed many foreign officials, such as geometers 
and foresters. He then boldly attempted an improvement 
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in the dilapidated finances by introducing a greater regularity 
in the collection of the tithes and taxes, and the most rigid 
economy in the administration, diminishing the fees of some and 
the pensions of others. But alas! instead of gaining the con- 
fidence and good-will of the nation, the governnment of Mr. 
Glarakis now lost its power and respect. The parties grew 
bolder, and a second conspiracy against King Otho was plotted 
by the Napist or Russian party. The leaders taking the mask 
of hypocrisy, formed a Philorthodox Society, which under the 
pretence of supporting the sinking Greek Church against the 
encroachments of Protestantism, by placing her under the di- 
rect guardianship of Russia, intended nothing less than 
the overthrow of King Otho’s government and the revolt of all 
the rajahs or Greek subjects of the Porte. The real and im- 
portant object of this secret rebellion, therefore, had in view 
the re-union of those seven or eight millions of Greek and Bul- 
garian Christians, the re-conquest of Constantinople, and the 
re-construction of a Greek empire under the sway of a Russian 
prince ! 

The period for so vast an undertaking seemed singularly 
propitious. The total defeat of Hafiz-Pasha and the Turkish 
army at Nezib, in Syria, the sudden death of Sultan Mahmoud 
at Constantinople, and the treacherous surrender of the Otho- 
man fleet by the Capudan-Pasha to the powerful Viceroy of 
Egypt, had placed the throne of the young Sultan Abdul- 
Meshid on the very brink of a precipice. An open insurrection 
broke out in Crete, and intrigues spread the alarm through all 
the northern provinces of Epirus, Thessaly and Macedonia. 
But the leaders of the Philorthodox Society, Count Augustin 
Capo d’Istrias and Nikitas Stammatopulos, were men without 
talents, means or influence. The second plot, which was to 
have broken out on New-Year’s day, 1840, while King Otho, 
surrounded by his ministers of state, attended divine service 
at the church St. Irene, was revealed, and the conspirators 
disarmed and imprisoned. Count Augustin fled from Corfu to 
Alexandria, in Egypt, where he died shortly afterwards. Gov. 
ernment was again victorious, but this success did not save the 
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minister, Mr. Glarakis. He resigned, and returned to prac- 
tice medicine at Syra. The learned and eloquent Zographos 
was his successor. During the winter, 1840, the greatest ex- 
ultation and desire of conquest reigned in Greece. Turkey 
was supposed to be lying in her last agonies, ‘and the Greeks 
considered it as the most favorable moment for taking up arms, 
and by a sudden onset invade Thessaly and Epirus, where the 
Christian population were expected to rise and follow the stan- 
dard of the Cross.. The commander of the royal troops on 
the Turkish frontiers of Mount Othrys deserted into Thessaly 
and Albania, proclaiming on their own responsibility the war- 
like projects of King Otho. Armed bands of mountaineers al- 
ready began the marauding warfare on the outskirts of Thes- 
saly—while a badly equipped and nearly starving Turkish ar- 
my assembled at Larissa, at the foot of Mount Olympus. 

The Albanian chiefs received the Greek officers, in their 
glittering epaulet tes and golden tassels, with cordiality. “They 
were ready,” they said, “ to rise and assemble their clansmen, 
but they first wanted to see the color of King Otho’s money ;” 
and when the Greek emissaries then, in their disappointment, 
made fine speeches about patriotism and liberty, the Albanians 
beckoned them to begone, with their usual “besa dia besa.” 
“Let peace be among us.” 

In Candia the Greek sympathizers fared still worse. Many 
unruly and warlike p allikaria, among whom were several citi- 
. zens of the Pirseus, such as Lambrinidis and Captain Manolas, 
who had distinguished themselves m the war of independence, 
and some hundred others, who, by this expedition, hoped to 
force government to a public demonstration against Turkey, 
secretly embarked for Candia. Twenty-five thousand drachms, 
or three thousand American dollars, a large sum for Greece, 
were collected—every official giving his share—and a few Hy- 
driote barks, no doubt, with the secret connivance of the Greek 
minister of the navy, Mr. Kreisis, occupied the royal arsenal 
at Poros, and embarking cannon, small arms and ammunition, 
set sail for the island. A decisive blow might perhaps have been 
struck, and a revolutionary fire spread throughout European 
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Turkey ; but the indecision and timid politics of King Otho, 
in every measure yielding to the inspirations of the Court at 
Munich, suffered the only favorable moment to pass—and thus 
all the private exertions of the Greeks proved unsuccessful. 

The alliance of the four great powers in July, 1840, decided 
the fate of Syria and Egypt, and once more supported the tot- 
tering skeleton of the Othoman empire. The Turkish Admi- 
ral, Tahir-Pasha, landed with troopson Crete. The Candiotes 
became traitors to their Greek auxiliaries. The brave Cap- 
tains Lambrinidis and Manolas were treacherously slaughtered 
during a parley by the Turks, and their followers, robbed of 
their arms and baggage, fled to the coast, where they were 
saved by a British man-of-war. The Greek government now 
publicly disavowed the disturbances on the frontier, and de- 
elared its peacefal intentions towards Turkey. But this dec- 
laration only augmented the general dissatisfaction in Greece, 
and the hate against King Lewis of Bavaria, whom the Greeks 
looked upon as the main cause of the unwarlike and anti-nation- 
al measures of their own government. Zographos, the prime 
minister, had negotiated a commereial treaty with Turkey, 
which was considered unfavorable to the Greek maratime and 
commercial interests, and King Otho, in consequence, was 
obliged to refuse its ratification. A violent outbreak against 
the premier took place at Athens ; he retired, and his succes- 
sor found himself in a still more difficult position, without any 
hope of extricating himself, except by contracting a new loan 
to cover the running expenses of government. It was Aus- 
tria, who, with the guarantee of King Lewis of Bavaria, grant- 
ed a loan of one million of dollars. 

The Russian or Napistic party continued in its efforts to 
foment the universal discontent, and the Athenian newspapers, 
particularly “ The Age” and “ The Friend of the People,” 
began to sound the trumpet of a crusade against the ministry. 
The “London Morning Chronicle,” which at that time was 
considered the organ through which the foreign office commu- 
nicated its opinions and prejudices to the public, went even 
farther—its columns were filled with injurious articles against 
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the Greek government, and the most scandalous attacks against 
the person of the king and queen, in which the kind and be- 
nevolent Otho was called “the puny wretch who was permitted 
to trample on Greece—who hesitated at no fraud, and blushed 
at no falsehood.” These calumnies appeared in the form of 
letters, from a correspondent at Athens; but it was evident 
that they originated in diplomatic circles, where dark intrigues 
were known, of which the public remained ignorant. It was, there- 
fore, generally supposed at the time that they flowed from the 
pen of the billious Secretary of the British legation, Mr. Grif- 
fith, and were not unknown to Sir Edmund Lyons himself.* 
This correspondence divulged a nefarious attempt of Count 
Armansperg several years before to retain his position as chief 
chancellor or regent of the kingdom, by means of a certificate 
signed by the physician in ordinary, Doctor Wittmer, the Ba- 
varian Grand Master of Ceremonies, Count Saporta, and other 
persons holding high offices at court, who declared that the 
king, being an ¢diot, was unfit to govern the kingdom himself. 
The existence of such a plot among the Bavarian household 
officers against the monarch, produced a general outcry of in- 
dignation against Dr. Wittmer, who was the only official among 
those accused by the anonymous writer still continuing at the 
court of Athens. He was instantly dismissed, and ran some 
personal danger before his departure from Greece. The whole 
nation considered itself insulted by the publication of such cal- 
umnies in a ministerial paper, and by the insulting manner in 
which the despicable intrigues of Count Armansperg, long after 
his downfall, had been proclaimed with the sanction of the 
British ministry. The personal enmity of the Greek govern- 





* We cannot omit to state here a curious fact, which has been perverted in 
the letters of Mr. Griffith, and since repeated in the silly book of Lord Nugent, 
and some British Reviews. Among other falsehoods, they accuse the worthy 
Colonel of Gendarmes, Mr. Sinis, of the horrible crime of having roasted alive 
several Greek shepherds, &c. The truth, as told me by Col. Sinis himself, is 
this :—Pursuing with his boy eer a gang of Klephties through the ravines 
of Mount Othrys, he foun hie ave sitting near a heap of ashes. To his 
questions the tzupanis answered that he had burnt some wood a few days ago, 
and that he knew nothing about the othe, Sinis now ordered the gend- 
armes to put the fellow’s head into the ashes, when he singed his beard, and 
called out: Affendi! the robbers just now roasted and eat my sheep ; they are 
hidden in the cave yonder. They were of course immediately surrounded, 
and soon after captured. 
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ment and the British legation at Athers now broke out into an 
open feud. Some miserable Maltese street-porters, who had 
committed disorders in Athens, and been imprisoned, were, by 
Sir Edmund Lyons, reclaimed as British subjects; and an in- 
toxicated English footman of a traveling lord, who had been 
arrested at Patras, was not only reclaimed, but the British em- 
bassador even insisted on the dismissal of the Greek officers 
and gendarmes in Patras, threatening with a hostile demon- 
stration of the English squadron off Corfu! 

King Otho, thus pressed on all hands, called Alexander Mav- 
rokordatos from London to form a new ministry. This distin- 
guished Phanariote, the rival of Kolettis and Ypsilantis, so 
well known for his talents and intrigues during the war of in- 
dependence, was welcomed by hundreds of Greeks, high and 
low, who flocked to the Pirzeus to receive him, and place them- 
selves under his banner. This popular reception made him ar- 
rogant, and relying on the effective support of the English 
party, of which he was considered the leader, he in a somewhat 
high tone demanded of King Otho the dismissal of the foreign 
officers, the formation of a new ministry after his own choice, 
the independence of the synod, the publication of a budget, 
and the enlargement of the powers of the council of state—all 
measures that might be considered as preparatory to the in- 
troduction of a constitution. Maximilian, the crown-prince of 
Bavaria, and elder brother of King Otho, being at that time a 
guest in the palace at Athens, advised his royal brother at 
once to accept the propositions of Mavrokordatos. But the 
king displeased at the proud bearing of the man, and yielding 
to the insinuations of his German counselors, rejected his prop- 
ositions, and sent him off as embassador to Constantinople. 
The English party was thus defeated; the French had its turn. 
The governor of Syra, Khristidis, an inconsiderate and super- 
ficial man, the protege of the French embassador, M. de La- 
grene, was selected prime minister, and a new system began. 

The royal authority once more prevailed. Alone, and aban- 
doned by his partizans, Mavrokordatos departed from the Pi- 
reus for Turkey. All intelligent and patriotic Greeks were 
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exceedingly sorry at this event, yet they unanimously blamed 
the manner in which that statesman had demanded concessions, 
which, if made with some moderation, would possibly have 
saved Greece from the dangerous violence of a revolution. 
The Bavarian camarilla at court, in their short-sighted vanity, 
looked upon all this as a triumph; but their victory was not 
destined to be of long duration, nor to yield the golden fruits 
they so fondly had anticipated! The young sultan, Abdul- 
Meshid, in the meantime had come off victorious in his war 
against the Pasha of Egypt. Having recovered his Syrian 
provinces, the island of Candia, and his fleet, by the arms of 
the allied powers, a large Turkish army was assembled in Thes- 
saly, and some light troops encamping on the frontiers of 
Greece threatened an invasion of Thermopyle. Yet the dip- 
lomatic intercession of the great powers soon put a stop to 
these military demonstrations, and,thus a second time thwarted 
the prospects of the warlike pallikars inGreece. All these dis- 
appointments augmented the dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration, and an external motive was now only wanting to kin- 
dle into a bright flame the glowingembers. This catastrophe was 
brought about by the financial distress of the country in 18438. 

It is a well authenticated fact, that Greece never received 
the entire sum of the two first series of the loan of sixty mil- 
lions of franes guarantied by the powers. Nearly sixteen mil- 
lions had beforehand been expended in indemnities to Turkey, 
for the evacuation of Athens and Euboea by the Othoman 
troops, andin discounts and commissions to the bankers ; ten 
millions more were absorbed in Munich by the enormous 
expenses for the equipment and transport of the Bavarian 
troops to Greece; the rest of the two series and the loan ad- 
vanced by Austria had contributed to support the government 
of King Otho during these ten years—1833 to 1843. The in- 
ternal resources of Greece herself had, indeed, showed a rapid 
increase from seven millions of drachms, or 1,170,000 dollars, 
in 1834, to seventeen or eighteen millions of drachms, or 3,000,- 
000 dollars, in 1843 ; but the budget was only nominal, and 
there existed an annual deficit of several millions of drachms in 
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the real expenditure of government, which were only covered 
by artificial means ; nor had it succeeded, in this long course of 
time, in opening new resources, which might have enabled it 
to"pay off the pending interests of the loan. The payment of 
the third series of the loan was refused by Russia and England, 
and by the languid system which had been adopted, the admin- 
istration was, in the year 1843, at last placed in the difficult 
situation of not being able to fulfil its obligations to the foreign 
powers, nor even to satisfy the many diffierent claims and de- 
mands rising in the kingdom itself. All the parties which 
hitherto had fought separately, and therefore had easily been 
defeated by government, now, as it were, united and took hold of 
this dilemma, checking the activity of the administration, in 
‘order to represent it as unpopular and insufficient, and with 
loud clamors to demand a national constitution. The press 
continued the attack with the greatest acrimony, reviling all 
measures of government with that innate Greek censoriousness 
slandering even the most worthy foreigners, who faithfully and 
skilfully devoted their talents to the welfare and civlilization 
of that neglected country. This injustice and want of discrim- 
ination done to private individuals, we find to be an inherent 
evil in all violent revolutions. The Napists, after their repeated 
defeats now renewed their activity, and this time they received 
the direct support of the Russian embassador, Katakasi. A 
third conspiracy was secretly planned, which a few months 
later had a better success than the former attempts, and effected 
a total change of government. 

It is now historically proved that the views of the Russian 
party tended not only to the subversion of the Bavarian rule, but 
even to a change of dynasty. During the summer of 1843, a 
curious libel in the Greek language was published at Constan- 
tinople, and widely distributed throughout the kingdom, in 
which the situation of Greece was depicted in the darkest col- 
ors, and it was suggested that the noble-minded Hellenic nation 
could only be saved by placing a certain powerful prince 
of the true orthodox Greek religion on the throne, by dismis- 
sing all the foreigners from the public service, and by forming 
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a national assembly and a new constitution. The orthodox 
prince thus recommended was supposed to be the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, the son-in-law of the Russian autocrat. Certain 
it is, that the cabinet of St. Petersburgh directly supported the 
machinations, by the publication of the infamous note of 
Count Nesselrode of March 7th 1843, in which he openly au- 
thorizes any popular movement against the Greek government. 
In this note the Russian prime minister not only peremptorily 
demanded the payment of the pending interest of the Russian 
dividend of the loan, but with the harshest and most unrelent- 
ing expressions reprehended the conduct of King Otho’s ad- 
ministration in the presence, as it were, of the whole nation, 
and requested the instant dismissal of the army and navy offi- 
cers and the strictest economy in the finances, as Greece, being 
placed under the immediate protection of the great powers, had 
no need whatever of an army or a fleet. 

King Otho, intimidated by the haughty tone of Russia, and 
not possessing fortitude enough to return the answer which so 
unjust a command deserved, resolved to comply, without re- 
flecting on the consequence of dismissing several hundred 
Greek officers, who immediately were to plan a conspiracy 
against his throne. 

Nearly all the German officials, with the exception of some 
household officers at court, the professors of the university and 
colleges, and the engineers at Nauplion, were dismissed from 
the royal service, and sent back to Bavaria. The cavalry and 
artillery, with the exception of one squadron of lancers and a 
light battery, were disbanded, and the horses sold. The in- 
fantry shared the same fate; the battalions were reduced te 
companies. The corvettes and other vessels, even the royal 
steamer, were ordered to Poros to be unrigged, and the navy 
officers and crews were discharged. 

Yet all these forced measures were in vain ; and though one 
million and a half of the interest were paid off in July, the 
three protecting powers, by their conference at London, sent 
in a collective note to King Otho, on the 5th September, 1843, 
in which the most unjust demand was made, that the king 
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should give them an assignation on the principal revenues of 
the Greek kingdom, and call together a national assembly. 

The contending parties in Greece thus openly encouraged 
and invited to rebel against their sovereign, had now united, 
and a conspiracy of the disbanded officers was organized during 
July and August. Old Kolokotronis had died in 1839; but 
the commander of the forces at Athens, Colonel Kalergis, 
from Crete ; Makry-Yannis, of Athens ; Griziotis, of Eubeea ; 
Andreas Londos, of Vostizza; Thecdoros Grivas, of Acarnania; 
Rhigas-Palamides, of Kalavrita ; Colonel Spiridon Milios, and 
many others, were at the head ofthe plot. The 16th Septem- 
ber was fixed upon for its execution. Some vague rumors 
about a riot had begun to spread in Athens, and an intense 
excitement prevailed, but nothing was known with ; certainty. 
An Englishman, who, during the regency of Count Armansperg, 
had figured as prefect of police at Athens, and still kept up 
his connection with the people, learned the names of several 
of the conspirators, and hurried to the king, who assembling 
the ministers, ordered the leaders to be arrested and placed be- 
fore a court-martial. Vlachopulos, the minister of war, not 
knowing that Colonel Kalergis was at the head of the plot, call- 
ed him to his presence, and commanded him to keep the gar- 
rison under arms, and ready to ocenpy the palace and squares 
of the city. The crafty Cretan, with a bold countenance, 
requested artillery and ammunition, and then sent the order to 
all the leaders of the conspiracy to strike the blow the same 
night between the 14th and 15th September. 

The old warriors of Makry-Yannis were to assemble in his 
dwelling, situated near the temple ruins of Olympian Jove, on 
the outskirts of the town, while the pallikars of Griziotis from 
Eubeea, who already were on the march, received orders to oc- 
cupy the heights and passes of Mount Parnes, and there await 
the fire-signals from Athens. 

The troops of the garrison, consisting of two battalions of 
infantry, some light companies, a squadron of lancers, and four 
field-pieces, were at that time commanded by Greeks ; the only 
two German sub-lieutenants still in service at Athens were ig- 
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norant of the movement, and afterwards hurried to the palace. 
A large number of Greek officers in glittering uniforms sud- 
denly appeared in the theatre, to the astonishment of the quict 
citizens, who had no certain knowledge of what was going on. 
The Russian embassador, Katakasi, gave a brilliant party that 
night, where many of the leaders were invited. When the 
clock struck twelve at midnight, Kalergis, with his officers, left 
the ball-room, called the troops to arms, and proclaimed the 
constitution. Syntagma, syntagma, (constitution,) re-echoed 
from hundreds of voices, and, at the head of his lancers, Ka- 
lergis now led the troops in perfect order through the large 
avenue of Hermes, and formed them into battle array on the 
square in front and rear of the new palace, while small de- 
tachments commanded by the young officers of the military 
college of the Euelpides were sent off to the dwellings of the 
councilors of state, whom they arrested and brought together 
in the council-hall. Rockets were fired, and the wild palli- 
kars from Eubzea, on the summits of Parnes, answered the sig- 
nals by lighting huge fires along the mountain tops, and then 
hurried downward to the city. The armed police or gendarme- 
rie was at that time a faithful and well-organized corps, com- 
manded by General Vlachopulos, the brother of the minister 
- of war. He had ordered a strong detachment of gendarmes 
to guard the palace, and another body to observe the house of 
Makry-Yannis, which wag the rendezvous of the pallikars. 
The alarm being given, and the inhabitante of Athens hurry- 
ing to arms, Makry-Yannis, with his retainers, were reinforced 
by the wild old warrior Kostas and another band. These 
meeting with the gendarmes, a skirmish ensued, in which a ser- 
geant was shot; but Makry-Yannis rushing between the com- 
batants, called out to them: “ Stop, brethren, what are ye do- 
ing.” He then explained their purpose, and the whole party, 
pallikars and gendarmes, marched off to the palace. 

Here all was confusion ; the guards had been doubled, and 
an adjutant to the king, Captain Steinsdorf, sent off to bring 
up the artillery for the protection of the palace. But arriving 
at the artillery-barracks, the Greek commander, Captain 
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Schinas, gave him the haughty answer, “ Go and tell his Ma- 
jesty that the guns soon will be at the palace, at the order of 
Colonel Kalergis.” The adjutant galloped back, and finding 
the infantry already forming before the gate of the palace, he 
put spurs to his horse and dashed through the line, overturn- 
ing some soldiers, but succeeded in entering the palace with 
the news of the treachery of the whole garrison. Shouts of 
‘* Long live the constitution—long live the national assembly,” 
resounded along the lines and among the thick crowds of arm- 
ed Greeks, who were gradually approaching from all parts of 
the city, the Pirzeus, and the environs. 

The generals, Gardikiotis, Grivas, and minister of war, 
Viachopulos, came out of the palace, and ordered the troops 
and the people to retire ; they were instantly surrounded, ar- 
rested, and conducted as prisoners to the barracks. The king 
then sent the master of ceremonies, Colonel Hess, the most 
hated man in the kingdom, to the balcony ; but on making his 
appearance, the tremendous outery of the multitude forced the 
Bavarian to retire. King Otho now stepped forward, and 
speaking French, he called for “le Colonel Kalergi’’—to 
which Kalergis, saluting his majesty with his sabre from the 
front of the lancers, answered with a loud voice in Greek— 
** Sire! I am not now a colonellos, but a citizen of Greece, who 
with his fellow-citizens most humbly requests your majesty to 
grant usa constitution.” The king then required time for 
consideration, and ordered the troops and the people to retire.” 
“Sire!” replied the steady Kalergis, “it is impossible, until 
your majesty has consulted with the council of state.”” The 
king retired. 

The whole city was on the move; muskets were fired in the 
streets, and the armed peasants and mountaineers flocked in 
from the country. It was now two o’clock if the morning, when 
a rattling noise was heard, and a brigade of artillery came up 
at full gallop. The guns were instantly unlimbered, and post- 
ed before the front and side doors of the palace. 

In the mean time Colonel Spiridon-Milios, at the head of 
the officers of the military college, entered the bouleuterion, 
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or council-hall, and placing a brace of pistols on the table be’ 
fore him, ordered the trembling councilors, many of whom well 
knew how indifferent they had been about the welfare of their 
native country—leaving the most important affairs to the care 
of the Bavarian secretaries,—to declare, that the council of 
state would take upon themselves the responsibility of the 
present movement, and hereby express their thanks to the peo- 
ple and the army for their admirable conduct, and decree— 
“that the whole army should take the oath of fidelity to the 
country and the constitutional throne.” 

The old councilors looked at one another, and then at the 
stern countenance of Spiridon-Milios, who, with his hand on 
his pistols, was the man to have shot down on the spot the first 
who would have dared to attempt any remonstrance. The act 
was therefore laid ready before them, and instantly signed. 
Then Andreas Londos, accompanied by a deputation of mem- 
bers, was sent off with this important document to the people 
and army assembled before the palace. Here the first consti- 
tutional act was read and received with loud acclamations. 
During the recital of the oath, the whole population raised 
their hands to heaven spontaneously, and the old Andreas was 
lifted up in the arms of the citizens and carried in triumph 
back to the council. An address to the king was now drawn 
up by Spiridon-Milios, and a commission appointed to carry it 
to the king and return with his reply. His majesty demanded 
to consult with the embassadors of the protecting powers, but 
this was immediately refused by the assembled multitude ; and 
when the diplomatists in their stage-coaches and in full uniform 
arrived before the palace, Colonel Kalergis riding up to them, 
said, “that this was wholly a Greek affair between king and 
people, and that until the king had terminated his consultations 
with his council of state, the foreign ministers could by no 
means be permitted to enter the palace.” Baron Prokesch 
von Osten, the Austrian, attempted to advance; but perceiv- 
ing the extreme excitement of the people and the firm array 
of the cavalry, he returned to his coach and departed. Baron 
Brassier de Saint Simon, the Prussian, burst into violent pro- 
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testations ; but Kalergis and his staff-officers retained their 
sang froid, and quietly answered the hair-brained Prussian— 
“As for you, Master Simon, you have but too often entered 
the palace ; and it is to the counsels of yourself, and such as 
you, that his majesty now owes all his difficulties.” 

The commission of the council of state still remained with the 
king. Otho proposed to consult with his father—with the pow- 
e-s—demanded three months—a fortnight—nothing could be 
granted ; an implicit acceptance of the address was claimed. 

Every delay seemed dangerous—signs of impatience were 
seen among the people and the soldiery. Cries were heard “‘to 
batter down the gates and storm the palace.” While Kaler- 
gis on horseback, was haranguing the multitude to keep them 
quiet, a gendarme at a window on the ground-floor of the pal- 
ace most imprudently leveled his musket at him, but a German 
officer caught his arm and thrust him back. A shot at the 
commander-in-chief at that moment might have had the most 
melancholy consequences, as the enraged people, no doubt, 
would have taken the palace by assault, captured and deposed 
the king, and put all the Bavarian officers and courtiers to the 
sword. 

During this interval of suspense and intense excitement, a 
ridiculous scene took place on the square before the palace. 
A young, elegantly-dressed Greek, lately returned from Paris, 
dashed through the crowd and the military, ascended the front 
stairs of the palace, and began to harangue the assembled peo- 
ple on liberty and the constitution, but with so affected and 
strange an accent, that the multitude, believing him to be a 
foreigner, cried “ joucha! joucha !’—let him perish—and 
making a rush forward, and laying hold on the supposed Ba- 
varian, would have torn him to pieces, if he had not been sav- 
ed by Kalergis and his lancers, who carried him, wounded and 
bleeding, to the hospital. 

At last the commission of the state-council made its appear- 
ance and was received with unbounded joy; for they at once an- 
nounced that King Otho had consented to the dismissal of the 
ministry and the foreigners in the Greek service, to the ap- 
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pointment of a new popular ministry, and the immediate con- 
vocation of a national assembly for the purpose of drawing up 
a constitution. 

When morning dawned upon Athens, the troops and people, 
in various picturesque costumes, were still assembled before the 
palace ; but the best order was observed during all the agitation 
of this most stirring night-sccne: not a window of the palace, 
or garden pale, had been broken—not a flower gathered in the 
royal pleasure-grounds. Refreshments were carried round to 
the wearied soldiers and citizens, but no intemperance took 
place here among the sober Greeks, as would have been the 
case in other countries of Europe. Foreign ladies actually 
walked without fear about the palace, us spectators of this ex- 
traordinary sight. All the house-tops around were covered 
with women and children, while on the square below thousands 
of feztes, or red skull-caps, were flung into the air ; and the zttos, 
the music of the military bands, the singing and shouting, de- 
noted the general harmony and gladness of this lively and 
good-natured people. 

Different was the scene within the halls of the palace! As 
soon as the king had given his consent, the ranks of the mili- 
tary opened, and the foreign embassadors were permitted to 
enter. They found the royal family somewhat re-assured. 
Poor Amelia and her elder sister, the delicate duchess of Old- 
enburgh, had suffered some fear in the beginning; but the 
queen soon showed more fortitude than her royal consort, and 
advised him to mount on horseback and appear before the 
troops. Both Otho and Amelia were beloved by the Greek 
people ; their annual progress through the different provinces 
of the kingdom had always been a continued triumphal pro- 
cession. Personally they would never have been exposed to 
any real danger. Amelia’s heart was deeply touched when 
she learned that not the smallest injury had been done or at- 
tempted, either at the palace or the gardens, nor that any shout 
of insult had been uttered against herself or the king. 

The foreign ministers played but a sorry part in the halls 
of the palace. When Otho with great animation gave them 
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the details of what had occurred, the French embassador, M. 


Piscatory, was the only one who showed some presence of 
mind, and encouraged, and with French politeness, even com- 
plimented the young king “on the glorious days that would 
now dawn on Hellas, through the union of king and people.” 
Baron Prokesch spoke with dignity. The Englishman stood 
aloof, and was silent; the Russian and Prussian are said to 
have shed tears, each in a separate window. 

Though the mass of the people had hailed the constitution 
promised by King Otho with signs of satisfaction, the Russian 
party, the intriguers, and the dismissed officers, were quite as- 
tonished at the facility with which they had overcome the well- 
known obstinacy of his majesty, who thus had yielded to their 
demands. Many felt disappointed, distinctly betraying their 
dissatisfaction. Violent discussions arose in the council; the 
Russian party having the majority, and being bent on forcing 
the king to abdicate, proposed and obtained a vote, that the 
king should be required to thank the troops for their good be- 
havior, to promise promotion to the officers, and a medal to all 
those who had aided or been present during the transaction of 
this glorious day, which in future was to be celebrated as the 
day of the regeneration of Hellas. The victory of the Russian 
conspiracy depended on a refusal on the part of the king, which 
they no doubt had anticipated. Every precaution had been 
taken in case of an assault on the palace, to transfer the roy- 
al family to the Pirseus. The royal steamer had, by a pre- 
vious arrangement with the prefect of the naval station at Po- 
ros, been equipped, and lay now with its boilers hissing at 
gina. On the first signal it would arrive at the Pirseus, and 
bring the high personages to any part of Italy they might 
choose. 

A second deputation then presented themselves with these 
hard and absurd demands, which afterwards were said to have 
been unknown to Kalergis and the army. The king received 
them surrounded by the foreign ministers. The tone of the 
speaker, Lidorikis, was haughty ; only a quarter of an hour 
was allowed to his majesty for deliberation, and it represented 
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to him that the army insisted on the conditions exacted. Otho 
hesitated. The queen, in an adjoining apartment, is said to 
have pressed him with all the earnestness of affection ;—-still, 
he remained undecided—when Lidorikis stepping forward, said 
these hard words: “Sire, if you do not accept these conditions, 
the Greeks will instantly storm your palace, cut down your 
Bavarians, and their blood will be on your head.” 

This was the moment of real danger ; the populace, tired of 
the protracted scene of fifteen hours, and illuded by the in- 
triguers as to the importance of the demanded guarantees, 
showed tokens of ferocity, and began to shout and clamor— 
when M. Piscatory, approaching the king, exclaimed ; “ Sire, 
you have made already the greatest sacrifice: this is a com- 
parative trifle ; yield them this, and France will guarantee you 
the integrity of your crown !” 

Otho yielded to these arguments, at the very last moment, 
saying with much feeling: “ that though as a man, he felt the 
indignity offered to him, and would not personally have given 
way, yet as a sovereign, he was bound to concede even this 
point for the welfare of Greece.” 

The Bishop of Attica, heading a procession of priests, now 
entered the palace. The king and the council of state took 
the oath to the new constitution. Accompanied by the for- 
eign ministers, he then appeared on the balcony in front of the 
city, where he was welcomed with continued shouts by the 
multitude below. At three o’clock in the afternoon, on Friday, 
15th September, 1843, the troops with their colors flying, and 
their bands playing the national airs of Rhigas, marched off, 
and the crowds dispersed quietly ; the same evening, perfect 
tranquility reigned throughout Athens. The news of the 
bloodless revolution in the capitol spread with the greatest ra- 
pidity all over Greece, and was everywhere hailed with joy. 
Kalergis had sent off a courier, who arrived at Nauplion on 
Friday at midnight. His dispatches were received by the 
Greek officers who were initiated in the plot. They went ina 
body to the commandant of the fortress, Colonel von Reineek, 
a Prussian Philhellene, who, being the brother-in-law of Mav- 
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rokordatos, was well acquainted with all the secret movements 
of the leaders. Thus the Greek officers, to their utter aston- 
ishment, found the old colonel in full uniform, saluting them 
with a “long life to the constitutional king of Hellas.” In 
the presence of all the troops of the garrison, the oath was 
taken. 

The fierce Griziotis, “the Pasha of Eubcea,” as the Greeks 
called him, with his armed bands, had taken possession of 
Chalkis, where he scornfully imprisoned the foreign officials. 
In the meantime the municipal councils of sixty towns and vil- 
lages transmitted to the capital their acts approving and adopt- 
ing the constitutional form of the new government. King Otho 
was obliged to choose his first responsible constitutional minis- 
try among the principal leaders of the insurrection. Colonel 
Spiro Milios became minister of war and the active Cretan 
Kalergis commander of the troops in Athens. Kolettis, Mav- 
rokordatos, Trikoupis and Metaxiis were recalled from their 
foreign missions, and a national assembly was decreed to be 
elected, and to meet at Athens on the 20th of November. 

This important event was looked for with great anxiety. 
The moderation of the Greek people on the 15th did not last; 
the violent party-spirit soon broke loose again, and disgraceful 
disturbances followed in quick succession. The first conse- 
quence of the catastrophe was the giving way of all restraints 
of order and obedience ; foreigners in government service were 
insulted and wounded in different provinces of the kingdom. 
The mountain robbers suddenly re-appeared, and English trav- 
ellers were again, for the first time in ten years, attacked and 
plundered at Megara, on the Isthmus of Corinth, nay, even on 
the high-road between Athens and the Pirseus. All these con- 
vulsions were fomented by the rivalry and ambition of the sev- 
en leaders, who, on their occupying the executive authority, 
grasped at the few thousand drachms they found in the trea- 
sury, in order to pay the numerous warriors, from all parts, 
hurrying to the capital to obtain employment. The foreign 
officers, professors, artists, and other employees, even the house- 
hold servants of the king, were dismissed, and soon after left 
Greece. Many distinguished men were treated with unsparing 
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animosity, and the hate which the Greeks had shown toward 
the strangers they soon turned against their own countrymen. 
Rhallis, Khristidis, and the other deposed ministers, were ac- 
cused of attempting a re-action, and were exiled to the islands. 
The king’s Greek adjutants, the brave Gennceos Kolokotronis 
and Tzavellas, were insulted by the multitude, but succeeded 
at last, with their drawn swords, to force their way to the Brit- 
ish men-of-war in the Pireeus. Nor did the jealousy of the 
victorious party stop with the overthrow of the supposed roy- 
alists ; it soon turned with still greater virulence against the 
most zealous declaimers of liberty and constitution, the elegant 
and influential Phanariotes; who having deserted the govern- 
ment by whom they had risen, were now infatuated enough to 
believe that they had at once got the reins and the whip into 
their own hands. A few days after the September scene, we 
met the lively poet, Alexander Soutzos, in the street. The 
Phanariote looked proudly, and called out to us from afar: 
“ Cela ira bien, nous avons deja la constitution toute faite dans 
la poche !”’—(All comes on nicely ,we have already the consti- 
tution ready-made in our pocket)—and alas! a fortnight after- 
wards the admired poet, who in a witty, satirical poem had 
called the National Assembly “a herd of long-eared jacks,” 
was publicly ill-treated by the populace, and obliged to flee te 
France. 

The popular movement immediately took a turn quite con- 
trary to the intentions and hopes of the Russian party, which 
thus suffered ridicule and defeat. Instead of obtaining the 
forced abdication of King Otho, which was the principal ob- 
ject they had in view, they became the tools of men more clev- 
er than themselves. A liberal constitution had now been 
granted, which it never could have been their aim to demand, 
but which was only intended to serve asa mask for their secret in- 
trigues and Russian aspirations. Thus, then, the fruits of the Sep- 
tmeber night were lost to Russia, whose embassador, M. de Kata- 
kasi, having been outwitted by the crafty Cretan, Kalergis, 
and his patriotic colleagues, had the deep mortification to see 
his machinations exposed to the merriment of those Greeks, 
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who had pocketed the thousands of rubles with which they had 
been bribed. The total failure of the perfidious politics of 
Russia was of course thrown on the shoulders of the unhappy 
envoy, as being an indiscretion of his own. A fulminating 
ukase of Emperor Nicholas openly disowned the proceedings of 
his minister, and tendered him his dismissal from the imperial 
service. On the 23d of November o Russian steam-frigate an- 
chored in the Pirzeus, on which he embarked for the Black Sea. 
Yet his exemption from punishment on his return to Russia, 
gives full evidence of his not having dived into the Greek con- 
spiracy on his own responsibility, but by higher orders from 
the autocrat himself. 

Kalergis, in the meantime, was the hero of the day.* As 
commander-in-chief of the army, he succeeded, by indefatiga- 
ble activity, to restore order and obedience in the capital. In 
his address to the Hellenic people of the 16th September, he 
says: “We have removed the obstacles which separated the 
throne from the nation. Foreigners no longer surround our 
king, and the representatives of the people are already as- 
sembling. Thus our wishes and prayers have been accomplish- 
ed. Nothing more is needed that we may enjoy peace and 
good order, but to persuade the most unbelieving of our adver- 
saries that our contest has been only excited by the honorable 
desire for the welfare of the state.” 

The elections went on all over Greece ; it was indeed a time 
of the greatest excitement. Inthe Morea, they caused serious 
disturbances. It came to blows in Kalavrita, where several 
chiefs were killed; nowhere would the minority yield to the 
majority ; each party, therefore, sent off their own deputies to 
Athens, often accompanied by well-armed retainers. The first 
task of the assembly was a difficult one ; because it had to ver- 
ify the legal authority of the delegates, and reject a great num- 
ber as illegally chosen. In ancient Athens, the citizens used 
~® Kalergis, having been taken by Reshid-Pasha in the disastrous 
battle of the Pirsus, on the 6th of May, 1827, was saved by the influence of 
General Church, but had his ears cut off by the Turks. The Bavarians after- 


wards mocked at the earless hero; but Kal answered with a laugh, “Bet- 
ter a cropped Cretan than s loag-eared Ba 
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to hold their public assemblies on the Pnyx, the high hill west- 
ward of the Acropolis, where the ruins are still seen of the 
platform and the pulpit of the orators. During the revolution- 
ary war, Congress united at Argos in 1821, in the immense 
theatre cut out of the solid rock of the Larissa or Acropolis, 
where the picturesque groups, seated around, presented a most 
beautiful spectacle. 

In 1848 the National Assembly, or Ethnosyneleusis, as the 
Greeks called it, occupied a large octagonal hall in the old pal- 
ace, which formerly had served the tripple purpose of a ball- 
room, a Roman Catholic Chapel for King Otho and his Bava- 
rians, and a Lutheran Church for Queen Amelia, and nearly 
800 members of the Protestant community of Athens. It was 
now suitably fitted out for the occasion, and decorated with 
white and purple drapery, and the portraits of the most distin- 
guished characters from the war of independence. Panutzos 
Notariis, of Trikala, (Corinth,) was elected president. This 
venerable old man was 105 years of age, but showed an activ- 
ity and intelligence which seemed incredible for a centogena- 
rian! What times and changes had he witnessed ! and through 
what terrible dangers had he carried his amiable and wealthy 
family! He was, however, assisted by four vice-presidents, 
the chiefs of the nation, Mavrokordatos, Kolettis, Metaxiis and 
Trikoupis—of whom the three first were the leaders of the 
English, French and Russian parties. 

Since the eventful night of the 15th September, King Otho, 
keeping entirely aloof from affairs, had shown the most open 
sincerity, and had gained the good-will and confidence of all 
parties. On the 20th November he opened the first session of 
the assembly, in person, with a short and simple, yet pow- 
erful speech of his own composition, which was received with 
satisfaction : 

‘“‘T appear in the midst of you,” he said, “ with the pleas- 
ing persuasion that this assembly will become the herald of 
happiness to our beloved Greece. From the very first estab- 
lishment of the monarchy many liberal institutions have been 
founded, with the object of preparing the way for the intro- 
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duction ofa definite constitution. Free municipal institutions, 
provincial councils, trial by jury, were the precursors of the 
representative government in Hellas. We are now to place 
the key-stone of the edifice by the introduction of a full and 
liberal constitution. Let us unite our efforts for the establish- 
ment of a fundamental law, conformable to the true wants and 
circumstances of the state, and adapted to advance and secure 
the real interests of each. Yes, let wisdom and justice reign 
in all their force, and let the common tie of love unite us all. 
Confiding in your enlightened patriotism, I open this assembly : 
may the blessing of God make it propitious and advantageous 
to Greece! Her prosperity is my desire—is my glory.” 
Under loud acclamations King Otho left the hall, and the 
National Assembly immediately began the great work of the 
Constitution. Yet the hatred and violence of the parties still 
threatened with disorders; all the avenues of the Hall of As- 
sembly were guarded by detachments of mounted lancers. In 
the entry, some officers, commanding a strong guard of infan- 
try, were stopping the deputies, and ordering them to depose 
their weapons, pistols, sabres, and daggers, which were given 
back to them at the close of the sitting. In another apartment 
was arranged a lesche, where the members during the long sit- 
tings would refresh themselves with the indispensable paper- 
cigars, coffee and wine. In the interior hall, a line of fierce- 
looking gendarmes, with fixed bayonets, kept up a separation 
between the deputies and the boisterous spectators, who could 
hardly be hindered from taking an active part in the discus- 
sions. The hall was crowded with the 130 members from the 
different parts of Greece ; nay, the ultra liberal party had even 
their representatives from Turkey, from Smyrna, Crete, Thes- 
saly, Macedonia, and Epirus, the conquest of which they were 
dreaming. Allthese martial and fine-looking men were dress- 
ed in their beautiful national costumes; the Rumeliote moun- 
taineer, in his snow-white kilt, and the shaggy capote hanging 
down from his shoulder; the islander, in his Turkish jacket, 
richly laced with silk, and wide trowsers—some old men, even, 
in the long caftan and broad sash—all with the dashing red 
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skull cap—the fessi—and the blue silk tassel, giving a pictur- 
esque and lively aspect to the eminently interesting scene. 
The foreigners, officers, secretaries, professors, physicians, ar- 
tists, had all been dismissed from the royal service, and native 
Greeks placed temporarily in their situations, but they had free 
access to the assembly, and the Greek rulers, even with some 
irony, sent them tickets for the sittings of the deputies, as if 
calling on them to come on and admire the exuberant flow of 
national eloquence and talent! Thus, we too, found an oppor- 
tunity to be present at many of those curious scenes, which we 
shall attempt to describe. Among the mass of deputies—or 
Plirexousii, as the Greeks call them—were certainly some ex- 
cellent orators, but they were few; these spoke in the beauti- 
ful modern Hellenic; while the greater number went on in 
their nearly unintelligible jargon, and many did not speak at 
all. The learned orators, in their imitation of Demosthenian 
eloquence, were continually interrupted by the illiterate mem- 
bers from Mount Pindus and Agrafa, calling out, “ Stop, affen- 
di! stop! speak plain Romaic! we do not understand this 
hotch-potch !” Nay, the terrible Grivas would sometimes jump 
on his seat, and in a thundering voice taunt them as “ Bava- 
rians, who could not speak their mother tongue !” 

The celebrated Athenian lawyers, Petzalis, Zographos, Du- 
kas, and others, took the lead, and began the discussion with 
French rhetoric and exaggeration, describing the tumult in 
which the poet Soutzos had been boxed on the ears by the pal- 
likars, and denouncing that “ public safety did no longer exist 
in the seat of liberty, the city of Minerva!!” This called 
forth an outburst of indignation or laughter, when Count Me- 
taxas, now Minister of the Interior, dressed in an out-worn, 
shabby coat anda dirty red cap, arose and answered in his 
Corfiote dialect, “Gentlemen, what happened you know; we 
shall take care to do better for the future.” But the joke did 
not end there ; a dashing young Hydriote, Damianos, (former- 
ly a humble secretary of Count Armansperg,) sprang forward, 
and made a most flowery and affected speech in the French 
style, maintaining in the face of all Hellas, the liberty of the 
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poets, and of the press, that holy palladium of the most ancient 
and glorious of nations, and moved for the personal sanctity 
and inviolability of the members of the National Assembly. 
He was supported by Dr. Petzalis, who, in the most delight- 
ful manner, quoted many passages from the French Revolu- 
tion, so that the hall re-echoed with the Marats, Dantons, and 
Robespierres of old—and to the still greater amusement of the 
audience, an old shaggy Moreote exclaimed in his harsh dia- 
lect : 

““ What the devil are ye all wrangling about! Who can 
here maintain the personal safety of Congress, when two of 
our own members, Paikos and Klonaris, were thrashed in 
the street yesterday by the mob, and had their houses burnt 
down over their heads!!!” 

The whole assembly now rose, and began to speak at the 
same time, in spite of the “ ting-tang,”’ of the silver bell, which 
the vice-president, Mavrokordatos, was ringing, in his despair 
calling out for “the order of the day !” 

In the midst of the tumult, old Makry- Yannis, the Athenian, 
in his coarse white woolen jacket, waved violently with his hand, 
and succeeding in quieting down the noisy members, he roared 
forth : “‘ Stop affendades, stop, I say; there shall be no order 
of the day until the pallikars of the war have obtained eighteen 
deputies to represent the interests of the old arms,”’ (dia ta 
armata ta palea.) 

It is impossible to describe the excitement and the tumultu- 
ous scene that followed on this most ominous proposition. 
The pallikars, from every part of the hall, from the floor, the 
tribunes and galleries, who, no doubt, had béen fully instructed 
by Makry-Yannis, rose with menacing gestures and outstretch- 
ed fists. With loud acclamations they supported the motion ; 
** they had shed their hearts’ blood in the holy combat for the 
salvation of the country—while the drones—(kiphines)—had 
robbed them of their honey! They demanded money, titles and 
estates.” A pale faced beardless Chiote, resembling a Ham- 
burg Jew, opposed the motion, supporting the inviolable rights 
of the peaceable citizéns—of commerce and industry—“ here 
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in Athens, here in the presence of all Europe—of all the 
world!” But this only augmented the uproar. The warriors 
eried, “‘ Down with that drone ; down with the Phanariote ! the 
mercenary foreigner ; he, too, wants to suck our blood!” A 
robber-captain—a true Klepht—from the Morea jumping up 
on his chair, began to beat his breast and tear open his jacket, 
in order to make a show of his wounds and scars! Many 
members now stole out of the hall to smoke their paper cigars 
in the ante-room; the gendarmes mustered their arms and 
drew up inline. A number of our young Greek officers from 
the military college in the Pireeus were standing around, and 
having been themselves drilled to discipline and order, they 
immediately showed their disgust at the insubordinate preten- 
sions of the savage and ignorant mountaineers. ‘ Down with 
the Klephts,” they cried, “their time has past.” 

Tempora mutantur 

Et nos mutamur in ills! 


The rising generation had already a powerful voice. The 
violent scene continued from ten o’clock in the morning till 
five in the afternoon. The crowds outside remained watching the 
progress of the startling question; the moderate party, how- 
ever, got the upper hand. The motion of Makry-Yannis was 
lost ; and fully exhausted, but proud of its victory, the assem- 
bly at last adjourned, amidst the shouts of the Athenian cit- 
igens. 

Such is the picture of the opening of the Syneleusis in No- 
vember, 1843. Many similar scenes followed, in which the 
selfishness and illiberality of the different parties, of the old war- 
riors and the bigoted clergy, who strained every nerve to keep 
up their influence, were to be seen in their full and glaring col- 
ors, but they all give the brightest evidence of the sound judg- 
ment and admirable tact of the great body of the Greek nation, 
which went victoriously out of this political alembica few months 
later. 

The most difficult question which, at that time, seemed to 
threaten the court and capital with real danger, in spite of the 
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energetic dispositions of Colonel Kalergis, was that of Hellen- 
ic nationality or citizenship. 

The sittings continued to be stormy ; and, by some intrigue 
of the Moreotes, a most illiberal decision was finally adopted. 
Thus the new constitution excluded from public service all 
Greeks who were not born within the narrow limits of the pres- 
ent pigmy kingdom of Hellas !—although by far the greater 
part of men of talent and education were Heterochtones, or 
Greeks, from other parts without the frontiers, from Turkey, 
Russia or Austria, who had hurried to liberated Greece either du- 
ring the war of independence or after its termination, in order 
to take their part in the reorganization of that distracted 
country. Nearly all the lawyers, physicians and literary men 
belonged to this class; and twenty professors of the Othonian 
University, at Athens, were, according to this unjust article of 
the constitution, to be dismissed from their chairs, while only 
one Greek professor out of the whole number happened to be a 
a born Moreote, and consequently an Autoehton, or native of 
Greece. Such a regulation would have been the ruin of the 
newly-established university, and of the excellent organization 
of the tribunals of the kingdom, which, with so great care and 
discrimination, had been instituted by Chevalier de Maurer. 
The ingratitude and narrow-minded egotism of such a law in 
a country, which had the greatest need of the joint effort of all 
her educated and intelligent sons to make a stand gainst the 
barbarity and ignorance of the lawless warriors and bigoted 
clergy, was felt by every impartial man ; and yet the violent 
party-spirit of the time got the better, and the law passed by 
the joint majority of the numerous deputies from the Morea. 
All Greeks who were not born in the kingdom, and all foreign 
Philhellenes who had arrived in Greece later than the battle 
of Petra, on the Copaic Lake in Beotia, in 1828, were to be 
considered as having no pretensions to be provided for by the 
state. They were to give up their offices to native Greeks and 
be dimissed from the public service. Yet the pernicious effects 
of this decree were in part neutralized by the remarkable 
amendment of the brave General Theodoros Grivas, from Acar- 
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nania. Hesuddenly rose, and, in a simple and pithy discourse, 
proposed that men of science and literature, as well as artists, 
should be excepted from that sweeping law. This amendment 
touched the better feelings of the Greeks ; it was received with 
acclamation ; it saved the honor of the national assembly, and 
prevented the ruin of the literary establishments of the young 
kingdom. The statute of nationality thus in the practice be- 
came circumscribed to the military and the ministerial depart- 
ments, while several foreign literary men and artists were re- 
placed in their offices during the subsequent liberal ministry of 
Kolettis. 

During the whole period of the debates on the constitution, 
Athens remained in a continual state of alarm. Colonel Ka- 
lergis and the Athenian garrison were day and night engaged 
in putting down boisterous assemblies or seditious demonstra- 
tions, and succeeded, by their discipline and vigilance, to se- 
cure the safety of the royal family and the capital. Bands of 
robbers, descending from the mountains, committed depreda- 
tions on the frontiers, and were with some difficulty dispersed 
and driven back into Turkey. Four line-of-battle ships, Brit- 
ish and French, with several steam-frigates, were anchored 
within the port of the Pirzeus, ready on the first signal to land 
a strong body of marines and sailors, with eighteen field-pieces, 
for the support of the king and government at Athens. But 
the thunderstorm passed over. On the 30th of March, 1844, 
the king accepted, and swore to the constitution. The Con- 
stituent Assembly had thus happily terminated its labors to 
the satisfaction of the throne and the people. Its session had 
lasted four months, from November 20, 1843, to March 30, 
1844, and may, upon the whole, be considered as highly hon- 
orable to Greece. The first excitement of the insurrection 
inSeptember having died away, and the irregularly elected 
deputies been ejected, the discussions of the Chamber became 
more quiet, and were mostly circumscribed to the leading points 
of the constitution itself. Men of such talents as Kolettis, 
Trikoupis and Mavrokordatos therefore succeeded in introdu- 
cing order and regularity. Many of the Greek deputies, though 
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illiterate, and unprepared for public oratory, soon began to 
form themselves into eloquent speakers by the natural pliancy 
and versatility of their genius. The ease and self-possession 
with which the mountaineers then would arise and speak some 
few words to the point, did not fail to strike the foreign embas- 
sadors present with astonishment and admiration. If, there- 
fore, we compare the Greek Constituent Assembly of 1843- 
"44, with those which afterwards sprung up in Frankfort, Ber- 
lin and Vienna in 1848, and instead of establishing union, har- 
mony and order, only tended to spread dissensions, disorder 
and rebellion, by their absurd revivals and their headlong en- 
croachments on the prerogative of the executive governments, 
we certainly cannot but express our satisfaction with the innate 
tact of the Greeks, which prompted them to reject all desulto- 
ry motions and dangerous firebrands which often were thrown 
in, and to keep up an austere and determined spirit of business, 
constantly directed to the main point in question—the funda- 
mental laws of the young state. At the same time they showed 
their acknowledgement of the sincere intentions of King Otho; 
they often expressed their esteem for the personal character of 
the young sovereign; his remarks and proposed alterations in 
the constitution scheme were, with peculiar delicacy, discussed 
within closed doors, and the replies agreed upon the next day 
read over in the public sittings. 

Another highly interesting subject is the astonishing pro- 
gress which the modern Greek language had made. This we 
discover by comparing the text of the constitution of 1844 
with the earlier legislations of Argos, Astros and Troezen, 
twenty years earlier. The former is written in a noble lan- 
guage, which, for terse perspicuity and accuracy of definitions, 
will challenge comparison with any similar document in the 
world. 

According to the constitution of March 30, 1844, the per- 
son of the king is sacred and inviolable—his ministers being 
responsible ; he enjoys ail the usual rights and prerogatives of 
constitutional monarchies. 

The legislative power is exercised collectively by the king 
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through his ministers, the chamber and the senate. All laws 
and regulations regarding the annual budgets, the income and 
expenditure of the state, &c., shall first be brought before and 
voted by the chamber. Both the chamber and the senate are 
to meet by right on the Ist (13th) of November every year, 
and the duration of each session will last for at least two 
months. The law election is liberal, but certain qualifications 
are required fcr the representatives. They are elected trien- 
nially, and their number cannot be less than eighty. They 
must have completed their 30th year, and receive, whilst in 
performance of their duties, from the public treasury 250 
drachms, or 41 dollars and 75 cents, in monthly allowance du- 
ring the sitting of the assembly. The king appoints senators 
for*life, their number is twenty-seven; but may be increased 
with the consent of the chamber. They must have completed 
their 40th year, and have distinguished themselves in the ser- 
vice of Greece. Their allowance is 500 drachms, or 85 dol- 
lars 25 cents per month whilst sitting. The Orthodox Church 
of Greece is united in its doctrinal union with the Patriarchal 
Church of Constantinople, but it is self-independent, or auto- 
kephalos, and exercises its supreme powers within itself, inde- 
pendently of the Eastern Church, and is governed by a holy 
synod of bishops, thus cutting short all the intrigues of the 
Constantinopolitan and Russian clergy, which have exercised 
such a pernicious influence on the Ionian Islands, and brought 
the English government into continual difficulties. 

The press was given free, and censorship interdicted; trial 
by jury was retained from the earlier institutions, but extend- 
ded to all political offences, as well as to those of the press. 
One of the most important provisions of the constitution at that 
time, was the succession of the throne, which was only to be 
given to a Greek orthodox prince—no doubt, with the inten- 
tion of excluding the Bavarian family, and making the people 
proclaim a Russian prince. 

The ceremony itself took place in the octagonal hall of the 
old palace, and is described as being beautiful and touching in 
the highest degree. We were ourselves absent in Syria at the 
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time, but letters from our Athenian friends describe the bril- 
liant scene; more than 7,000 persons were crowding the hall 
and its avenues; the young king, with his charming Amelia, 
was received with enthusiastic acclamations, and when he had 
taken the oath of the constitution, and declared the Constitu- 
ent Assembly dissolved, the members and thousands of citizens 
spontaneously accompanied the lovely couple back to their 
residence, and gave nine tremendous cheers, which rang back 
from the mountains. Greece had become a constitutional king- 
dom! So far all went on smoothly, far beyond expectation, 
but now the great difficulty arose at once—the practical appli- 
cation of the new system, at a time of great pecuniary distress, 
when the insurrectionary movement in the provinces, and the 
grasping hands of the revolutionary seven men, had deprived 
government of the last few thousand dollars which the Bava- 
rian camarilla had left in the treasury. 

The first legislative chamber was then elected in July. In 
the mean time, the greatest anxiety prevailed in Athens among 
all the politicians to know if the constitution really could work 
among the conflicting parties. The leading men, of course, 
were all hanging around King Otho, making low bows, and 
fair promises, in order to get his orders for putting together 
the first responsible ministry. 

Otho, no doubt, sincerely wished to make the new form of 
government a reality ; but he had a difficult task to perform, 
in order to-choose his ministry among men who enjoyed the 
confidence of the nation. By the strenuous exertions of the 
British embassador, Sir Edmund Lyons, the first constitution- 
al ministry was taken from the English party, with Alexander 
Mavrokordatos at the head of the administration. But this 
triumph was short-lived ; it lasted only four months—from the 
13th of April to the 17th of August, 1844. Kolettis, the 
most popular man in Greece, refused to support his old rival, 
and formed a secret coalition with Count Metaxiis of the Rus- 
sian party. This strong opposition at the very outset exaspe- 
rated the haughty Mavrokordatos. In order to strengthen his 
own administration, he, in the most arbitrary and unconstitu- 
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tional manner, dismissed a multitude of stat? officers, and fill- 
ed their places with his own partisans. By these precipitate 
and violent measures, he soon lost his long-acquired reputation, 
in spite of the high-sounding and applauding dispatches of Sir 
Edmund to the British government. Kolettis wielded the 
dangerous firebrand of the press; Theodoros Grivas flew to 
arms, and calling together his wild clansmen, the Klephties 
spread rebellion and devastation through Atolia and Acarna- 
nia. Having been defeated in several skirmishes against the 
royal troops, he, with a safe-conduct, returned to Athens. 
But on his receiving notice from the French embassador at the 
Pirzeus, that Mavrokordatos intended to take him prisoner by 
treachery, he fled on board a French frigate, which carried 
him to Egypt. <A tumult broke out at Athens on the 23d of 
June, which could only be quelled by the energetic measures 
of Colonel Kalergis. The greatest obstacles to the ministry of 
Mavrokordatos were the unfavorable elections for the next as- 
sembly. The prime mipister moved every stone by bribery 
and corruption, by threats and open violence, to secure the 
votes in favor of the English party. Bloodshed was frequent 
at Kalavrita and other places, in the Morea. Kalergis was 
put forward as a ministerial candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies, in direct violation of the new constitution, which as 
yet only existed on paper. Yet the most extraordinary scene 
occurred at Patra in Achaia. There the minister of justice 
attempted, by means of the chorophylakes or gendarmes, to 
force the inhabitants to elect Aim as their deputy. A letter 
written by himself, ordering the officers to make use of milita- 
ry violence to secure his election, fell into the hands of the op- 
position. In triumph it was carried to King Otho, and soon 
made public by the press. It excited a peal of indignation, 
which sounded the knell of the Mavrokordatian administration. 
Otho had never had any confidence in the proud Phanariote ; 
he now became an aversion to the king; but the great difficul- 
ty was now to reconcile the parties by a change in the minis- 
try. The “entente cordiale” between the French and British 
cabinets, at that time, made the obsequious M. de Piscatory 
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attempt to employ his influence to support Mavrokordatos, and 
thus to preserve the appearance of a friendly union of the 
French and English parties. Kolettis was to take part in the 
government ; but that shrewd statesman soon discovered that 
the English party had already suffered a total shipwreck in the 
public opinion, and that the hour had arrived for him, at the 
head of his numerous followers, and of the malcontents who 
had lost office, to stand forward as the champion of the con- 
stitution. The parties came to a pitched battle at Athens on 
the 17th of August. Kalergis called on the troops in vain ; 
they refused to interfere; the gendarmes advanced, but they 
were routed by the armed multitude. In the midst of the 
struggle, King Otho suddenly appeared on horseback, and or- 
der and obedience were instantly restored. This tumult in 
Athens gave the death-blow to the ministry, and to the milita- 
ry sway of Kalergis. The Constantinopolitan Heterochton, 
Mavrokordatos, now gave way to the Autochton or native Ru- 
meliote, Johannis Kolettis ;—the minister resigned, and the 
commandant of Athens, the favorite hero of September, was, 
by one of those sudden reversions of public opinion, scorned 
and insulted by the Athenian people, like Themistocles and 
Phocion of old, and forced to seek a refuge in Corfu, and later 
in England, where he remained for several years in perfect re- 
tirement from the political movements of the day. 

Kolettis was more successful. Among all the Greck states- 
men, he was the only one who combined integrity of character 
and unceasing activity with the most sincere desire of promo- 
ting the happiness of the nation and of strengthening the throne. 
Johannis Kolettis was a Rumeliote from Mount Agrafa, who 
had studied medicine at Pisa, in Tuseany ; and later, appeared 
with brilliant success as the leader of the liberal party in 
Greece, after the death of count Capo d’Istrias, in 1831. It 
was no doubt a most happy idea of the government of Count 
Armansperg to send off this able and popular man as Greek 
embassador in France, whence he did not return until after the 
revolution of September. 

In spite of the hostility of the English and Russian party, 
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of the intrigues of Sir Edmund Lyons, and the defamatory ar- 
ticles of his Secretary, Mr. Griffith, in the Morning Chroniele,* 
Kolettis wielded with vigor the mace of office for three years, 
until his sudden death on the 12th Sept., 1847. He enjoyed 
the full confidence of the king and the nation. But he had a 
hard stand against the systematic persecution of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the party-spirit in Greece itself, fomented and strength- 
ened by foreign intrigues. The old pallikars, who, after the 
dissolution of the phalanx, had again become the scourge of 
Greece, either turned robbers in the mountains, or they raised 
openly the banner of rebellion against Kolettis. Thus broke 
out that short but sanguinary contest of the old Griziotis, the 
lion of Euboea, who, nevertheless, was quickly surrounded by 
the regular troops of government, commanded by Grivas, and 
after a smart engagement on the hills of Alliveri, im which he 
lost an arm, he was defeated and forced to flee to Smyrna, 
where he died of his wounds. 

This resistance on the part of the mountaineers, the intrigues 
in the Chamber, the arrogant demands of the Great Powers, 
pressing poor Greece to pay the enormous dividends of a loan, 
the third series of which had never been paid, made the unhap- 
py premier adopt several violent measures little calculated to 
pacify the parties, or to economize the resources of the state. 
Yet, on the other hand, has his administration, by impartial 
Greeks, been considered as the most just and active since the 
day of independence. Kolettis was the liberal protector of 
the University of Athens, of the colleges and schools in the 
provinces, which would have gone entirely to ruins, without the 
necessary support of the minister ; the same care was extended 
to the monuments of the Acropolis and the lower city, where 
interesting excavations were undertaken. 

Kolettis was suffering from s cancer ; the disgusts which the 





* The Morning Chronicle says, Oct., 1847—*‘ Colettis was the willing tool 
of the corruptive influence of bad men!! The word ‘ Colettis’ is but a sym- 
bolic representation of the os system followed by the ministry over 
which he presided: it is a hieroglyphic engraven on the broken pillar of the 
Greek Constitution,” &c. It is a melancholy fact, that the continual, most 
unjust, and most absurd attacks on Greece in the British papers, have found 
many uncritical believers in this country of free and independent research. 
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opposition party caused him, by thwarting his best intentions, 
augmented the evil; it suddenly became mortal. Kolettis 
called for King Otho. The interview was touching. The 
court and the citizens of Athens followed the hearse of their 
brave and regretted statesman to his sepulchre on the banks 
of the Ilissus, where he reposes side by side with Theodoros 
Kolokotronis, who with his sabre in the derveni of Corinth, 
had gained that independence for Hellas, to the development 
of which Kolettis devoted his entire life. 

The virtuous Ipsariote, Admiral Konstantinos Kanaris, now 
formed a new cabinet. But neither the ignorant Tzravellas, 
nor the active Dr. Glarakis, nor the blustering Khristidis, (of 
unhappy memory from 1843!) was able to steer the bark of 
the state clear of the rocks. From one difficulty Greece got 
into another. Though she was prudent enough to take no part 
in the juvenile pranks of her western neighbors in 1848-9, and 
enjoyed both tranquility, and a steady, though creeping pro- 
gress, in industry, cultivation, and commerce, in spite of in- 
triguing embassadors and calumniating newspapers—yet the 
old blunders of the Bavarian rule, and the spirited resistance 
of Kolettis against British encroachments, soon made poor 
Hellas smart under the long-nourished wrath and thundering 
hostility of Lord Palmerston in 1850. The narrow space al- 
lowed to us, does not permit us to give the details of his un- 
just and arrogant attack on Greece; the facts are before the 
public. The small islands of Cabrera and Sapienza, lying un- 
der the coast of Peloponnesus, were demanded by England, 
quite contrary to former treaties and the law of nations. The 
claim of Col. Finlay, of an exorbitant indemnification for his 
grounds on the Ilissus, was as unjust, because the Greek Gov- 
ernment had, before the removal of the Capital from Nauplion 
to Athens, in 1834, already beforehand stipulated the sums it 
intended to pay for lots which might be required for the use 
of the state ; and, last of all, the pretensions of the Portuguese 
banker, Mr. Pacifico, were in the highest degree absurd and 
ridiculous, as it has been sufficiently proved by the papers late- 
ly published by the Portuguese government. 
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We shall, therefore, only add that King Otho’s government, 
with the weighty interference of France and Russia, showed a 
prudent moderation and integrity of conduct, highly honorable 
to that small and depressed nation. It would be in vain to 
deny that the sanguine hopes of Europe and America, during 
the heroical resistance of the Greeks in the war of indepen- 
dence, have not been fulfilled. Yet the main cause of the slow 
progress of that country lies in the maimed and crippled con- 
dition in which the decimated nation at last escaped from the 
fangs of the Turks. The tender solicitude of the Great Pow- 
ers deprived the Greek people of all those fertile provinces of 
their heroical brethren, who, by a union under the banner of 
liberty, might have given strength and resources to the new 
state. The Ionian Islands, Crete, Rhodes, Samos, Chios, Thes- 
saly, Macedonia, and Epirus (Albania,) the richest and most 
populous parts of Greece, were again riveted to the horns of 
the cresent ; and by transforming the desolated Livadia and 
Morea, with its 500,000 inhabitants, its barren mountains, des- 
olated plains, and destroyed cities and villages, into a Euro- 
pean kingdom, with king, court, expensive administration, ar- 
my and navy, the real cause was laid to that feverish, yet 
lingering existence between life and death, which no doubt 
may still continue for some years, and may not give way to a 
new pulsation, before the thunders of the Russian myriads are 
heard peeling from the distant banks of the Danube. That 
day will certainly come. Greeks, Albanians, Bosnians, Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians—all are awaiting that day of decision 
which may prepare a new page for the history of the Orient.* 





* Letters, which arrived from Zante and Athens, corroborate to a remark~- 
able degree the above views taken in our article, and prove that the Greek 
Constitution of 80th March, 1844, does not work, in the midst of contending 
parties, and selfish, ambitious individuals, wko neutralize the honest but cir- 
cumscribed activity of King Otho’s government. A new conspiracy has been 
plotted in Athens—not like that of September, 1843, in order to overthrow 
the absolute rule of Otho; no, quite on the contrary—to do away with the 
Constitution, and once more to put the reins of the government in the hands 
of the sovereign. 

The dissatisfaction with the chambers and the different Greek cabinets 
which have followed since the death of Kolettis in 1847, has long ago spread 
through the country. The conspirators had chosen the first day of Lent for 
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Such were our prognostications while publishing the above 
article on Modern Greece in New Orleans in April, 1852. The 
day has come which is to decide on the future existence of the 
small and impotent kingdom of Hellas as an independant State. 
At this very moment Athens, Corinth, Chalkis and the islands 
may be occupied by a French army of twelve thousand troops, 
the vanguard of which under the command of General Folley 
has already departed from Toulon for the Levant. 

Yet it must be confessed that the position of King Otho is 
a most difficult one. Surrounded by a band of boastful old 
Captains from the war of Independence, the Grivas, Tzavellas, 
Karatassos, and many others who have combined to foment and 
stir up the dissatisfaction among the Greek Rajahs in Thessa- 
ly and Epirus, and the intriguing Hierarchy of the Oriental 
Church, who everywhere preach the holy war of the Cross 
against the Crescent under the auspices of Russia, the Bava- 
rian Prince has been forced by the general emthusiasm to con- 
nive at the desertion of his officers and the bustling armaments 
of his unruly subjects. 





the execution of their plan. On that day an annual popular festival takes 
place around one of the most — monuments of antiquity, the gigantic 
group of columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, situated on the plain, 
east of Athens, near the dry river-bed of the Ilissus. On that day all the in- 
habitants of Athens, from the oldest to the youngest, turn out and wend their 
way to the beautiful platform of the sanctuary of their forefathers, where the 
tables are spread beneath the lofty columns, and feasting, singing, and dan- 
cing, a lively Athenians to a late hour at night. 

The palli from the Turkish war sometimes give King Otho a banquet 
beneath the Poy ory Temple-ruins—one of the most romantic and pictur- 
esque spectacles that can be seen. It was during the orgies of this truly na- 
tional féte that the royalist conspirators had the intention of giving the sig- 
nal, and pepe be the excitement of the crowd, to carry them along with 
the shouts of “ Long life te King Otho—down with the constitution—down 
with the party-men !” But a sudden thunder-storm inundating the plain in 
the morning, drove the masses early back to the city, and the synomote, 
therefore, were obliged to organize something like a riot, and, in order to ren- 
der it more effectual, they distributed letters among the officers of the troops 
im garrison at Athens, informing them that a great popular movement was in 
preparation, which, being in favor of the monarchy, they requested them to 
support it with the gendarmes and regulars, by joining the military to the 

le, as in 1843!! Yet some of the officers, instead of keeping the secret 
fo thapsseives, made instantly a show of patriotism by appearing in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies with their letters, when a violent discussion took place, and, 
oa the motion of a Maniote deputy, Komoundourakis, severe measures were 
taken to defend the constitution of the country. 
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N@overt act of hostility, however, by the Greek government 
against Turkey has as yet been recorded. Numerous bands 
of Greek mountaineers, among whom many deserters from the 
regular army, began on the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war 
last October to assemble on the frontiers, at Lamia, Stilida and 
the Makrinoros. They are commanded by General Grivas, 
the Acarnanian, Tzavellas, the Epirote, and the brave young 
Karaiskakis from Agrafa, son of the celebrated General of 
that name who fell near the Pireeus in 1827. In the begin- 
ning they made some progress. Having crossed the Othrys 
they defeated the Turkish frontier detachments at Armyros, 
and occupied Thaumakos in the Thessalian plain, whence they 
sent forth a proclamation to the Christian inhabitants. In 
Epirus Kavaiskakis and Rendis likewise defeated the Pasha of 
Ioannina near Arta, which was stormed and taken, while Gri- 
vas advancing through Mount Pindus, took possession of Met- 
zovo, the wealthy and populous city commanding the mountain 
passes between Epirus and Thessaly. So far the insurrection 
had already spread, and great fears prevailed during the win- 
ter among the Turkish authorities in Constantinople that the 
Greek chieftains supported with money from Russia and with 
combatants from the kingdom of Greece might join the roving 
Alabanizn bands in upper Epirus, and by an invasion in Mace- 
donia, make a dangerous diversion in the rear of the Turkish 
army on the Danube, or by an advance upon Constantinople 
excite disturbance among the Greek population of the Capital. 
But the Greek chiefs by their jealousies and dissentions among 
themselves and the rapacity and cruelty of their followers 
toward the native Christians of Metzovo and the villagers of 
the plain, soon produced distrust and disdain in the regions 
they intended to revolutionize against the Sultan. 

In the mean time a Turkish army of five thousand troops 
were landed by Volo in Thessaly. Grivas retreated from Mount 
Pindus after having most unmercifully plundered the indus- 
trious citizens of Metzovo and laid the city in ashes. Nor did 
Karaiskaki fare better in Epirus. Fuad Pasha stormed Arta 
and drove the Greek sympathizers across the frontiers. The 
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coasts of the Adriatic are blockaded by Turkish and Meench 
men-of-war. The Pasha stands at the head of 15,000 Turks 
on the Ambracian gulf, while 20,000 Greeks have, by order of 
the Porte, been driven from the Capital, and the divisions of 
the Anglo-French army are occupying Athens and the Morea. 

The position of King Otho is, therefore, very embarrassing 
atthe present moment. Letters from Athens recently received 
in this city contain the most discouraging account of affairs. 
Hundreds of families, driven from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Saloniki and other Turkish cities, are daily arriving at the 
Pireeus, poor and wretched and are taking up their abode in 
the Capital andthe smaller towns. All kinds of provisions 
have become dear, while the blockade of the ports stops the 
commerce and the universal indignation against Turkey and 
her allies knows no bounds, and thus the rash and unwarrant- 
ed attack of the old war-party no doubt powerfully supported by 
Russian money, has brought unmixed evil over the country 
and even endangered its future independence. 

With this melancholy picture of the present condition of fair 
Hellas, so different from what it was when we, in 1833-1844, 
lived qnietly, occupied with Collegiate Lectures and other lit- 
erary pursuits in the Island of AQgina or at the Pirzeus, we 
shall close our article. In the next we shall draw the atten- 
tion of the reader to the interesting events in Greece during 
the times of the Crusades and open a new leaf of mediceval 
history, which we believe has never yet appeared in the En- 
glish language. A. L. K. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


























The Two Funerals. 


Agr. VI.—THE TWC FUNERALS. 


THE FIRST. 


Shrouded the stately mansion was in gloom, 

And scarce a footfall in its halls was heard ; 

All hung in mourning was the pictured room, 
And softly whispered was each needful word. 

At door the flowing crape beheld deterred 

Each thoughtless comer, and sad signal gave 

Of death within, and deepest fountains stirred 
Of grief, which sympathetic tears did crave ;— 
The mansion’s lord must carried be to narrow grave. 


Within an upper chamber, darkly veiled, 

Which with her saddened thoughts did well agree, 
The widow sat, and with low sobs bewailed 

Her wretched case, and woeful misery. 

Her orphans grouped were around her knee, 

To whose young minds all seemed a troubled dream 
In which were cries and tears for childish glee,— 
And mourning friends a few were there, I deem, 


All clad in sable robes as did them well beseem. 


We gathered there that day in thoughtful mood, 
And walked the terraced yard with solemn tread, 
And in the spacious hall uncovered stood 

To gaze respectful on the honored dead. 

To cushioned seats in parlors we were led, 

A goodly throng, to hear the pastor’s tongue 
Hold high discoursé ; and many a tear was shed 
As on the virtues of the dead he hung, 


And when the dirge-like hymn upon the breeze was flung. 


Then came the hearse, slow drawn, and richly hung 


With sable drapery. By careful hands 
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To it was borne and laid, the folds among, 

The coffin of rare wood from distant lands, 

And skilful wrought and gemmed with pearly sands. 
Then slow we formed in line, with at the head 

The rev’rend man of God ; and various bands 

Who came to render tribute to the dead 

In order following, with those of grief bested. 


And slow we walked that day with measured pace, 
And lingered for the tardy step of those 

Whose burden was so great. Each in his place 

The line unbroken kept to utmost close. 

At every turn of street it length’ning grows ; 

And all men as we pass give rev’rent heed. 

Our words were few ; no hum of gossip rose 

Along our path. Sedate in word and deed 

Our thoughts in silence much upon themselves did feed. 


Thus wended we towards the old church-yard, 

And through its open gates we straightway sought 

The part where thickest rose, by time unmarred, 

The glittering shafts enchiseled deep and wrought 
With costly workmanship. Here was the spot 

Where ope’d the grave, deep dug. We gathered round 
And sadly saw, slow lowered in family plot 

The smitten form in death’s embrace enwound ; 

And saw the stealthy tear fall softly to the ground. 


With steady spade the sexton bore the clay 

Upon the coffin boards ; nor was the ear 

Of ruth offended. Quietly that day 

The grave was filled till it was finished clear,— 
With head uncovered drew the pastor near, 

And words of benediction fervent prayed, 

And then we turned and dried thé parting tear, 
And in long line we left the church-yard’s shade 
And saw the mansion’s door enfold the sorrow-weighed. 


And then in groups our various homes we sought, 
And spoke of how severe the stroke had been, 
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Much suffered with the smitten ones in thought, | 
And mourned the prop on which they used to lean ; | 
And many praises we bestowed, I ween, 
Rehearsed what virtues in the dead were blent, 
Nor failed to tell what faults in him were seen,— | 
And after years when feet we thither bent, 

We paused before the rich man’s sculptured monument. | 


THE SECOND. ; | 
' 


A straggling few we gathered near the door 
Of humble poverty, to render thence | 
The last sad rites to one who never bore }) 
Wealth’s guerdon or fame’s flattering blandishments. 
Yet virtuous had he been, and frugal, whence — 
He reared the stricken ones who o’er him now 
Pour loud and bitter plaints, nor can from thence 
With ease be torn, as on his furrowed brow 
To gaze, the closing lid no longer will allow. 





: Not of the dead brief words the pastor spake 
As on the barren floor we stood around ; 
But us he earnest warned good heed to take 
To latter end, and coming trumpet’s sound. 
Then on the floor the carriers’ feet did pound 
And the pine coffin they with ease uptook, 
And to the bier lone waiting on the ground, - 
They bore it straight, which was with silent look 
Upraised on shoulders stout which could the burden brook. 





And fast we walked that day, in line short-drawn, 

Nor did it grow at every turn of street ; 

Men paused and with a single glance passed on, 

Nor stopped to ask whose funeral they did meet. 

Familiar friends by wayside we did greet ; 

And briskly did we talk, and tell and hear 

Fall many a thing unknown before, I weet ; 4} 

We talked of weather, weddings, prices dear, 
While with firm step we followed the uplifted bier. 
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Wended we thus our way through street and lane, 
And through the open gateway onward trod ; 
- And sought we then a modest nook o’erlain 
With spangled carpet of embedded sod. 
No sculptured stones were there. Above o’erawed 
We were with oak’s rough arms and leafy gloom, 
Mid which the ivy climbed ; while all abroad 
A thousand opening flowers shed sweet perfume,— 
’Twas here the sexton’s hands had dug the poor man’s tomb 


Close side by side in measured rows were made 
The lowly beds where slumbered human clay, 
A grassy mound upheaved by sexton’s spade 
Alone did mark where each cold sleeper lay. 
Among them rueless we did stand that day, 
To drop, in like oblivion by their side, 
Another who unknown in life as they 
Alike from fame and calumny would bide. 

Their names shall fear no harm whatever foul betide. 


Then rumbled loud upon the coffin-lid 
The hardened eclods, by stalwart arm down-thrown; 
And mingled loud, by bursting grief unhid, 
In bitter discord on the breeze out thrown, 
Strong sob, and wailing cry, and shriek and moan. 
These untaught hearts, by prudent rules to hide 
Nature’s impassioned sorrow, ne’er had known. 
Untutored nature was their only guide 

And weetless were the gates of grief thrown open wide 


The grave half filled the tired sexton paused, 

And leaned upon his spade and wiped his brow. 

We looked impatient of the grief that caused 

Our longer stay. From out the leafy bough 

O’erhead down fell a requiem soft and low. 

To invoke a blessing from the Holy Three 

The pastor then drew near with upturned brow; 

And straight we turned with eager step set free 
And paused again at door of mourning poverty. 
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The grass now grows upon the poor man’s grave, 
The rough brier hedges it with prickly wall, 
The giant arms of oak still o’er it wave, 
And autumn’s faded leaves thick on it fall. 
No “storied urn”’ will ever there recall 
The legend of his life, nor chiseled stone 
Publish his humble deeds, forgotten all. 
Yet lost not is that dust ; that sod o’ergrown 
Shall burst in eager haste when trump of God is blown. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Arr. VIIL.—SHORT NOTICES. 


Tar Heaventy Home; orn, THE EMPLOYMENTS AND ENJoy- 
MENTS OF THE Sarnts IN Heaven. By Rev. H. Harbaugh, 
A. M., Author of “ Heaven; or, The Sainted Dead,” and 
“* Heavenly Recognition.” Third Edition, Philadelphia: Lin- 
say & Blackiston. 1853. 


Tue Rey. Mr. Harbaugh has we believe performed an impor- 
tant service to the cause of religion by his recent works on the 
Future Life, of which the above mentioned volume forms the 
third and the last in the series. A discerning public has al- 
ready manifested its high appreciation of his labors in this di- 
rection. The two former volumes were received with more 
than usual favor among Christians of various denominations, 
and in widely different sections of the country. It was, there- 
fore, no matter of surprise that the third volume on the Heav- 
enly Home should immediately on its publication receive an 
extensive circulation, and in a very short period reach the 
third edition. It may be regarded as the continuation and 
completion of his previous works, and hence the publishers 
showed their good taste in having the three volumes bound 
uniformly, and giving them a common title in addition to that 
which designates the subject of which each one treats in detail. 
Taken together they may be regarded as a treatise on the Fu- 
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ture Life, the general title under which they are now all em- 
braced. The subjects which they discuss are so intimately 
connected together, that if one volume were lacking it would 
create a hiatus, which his readers would naturally desire to 
see filled up. As it now is, having followed him in his search- 
es for the abodes of the Sainted Dead, and pondered his argu- 
ments for the recognition of Christian brethren in the abodes 
of the blessed, they will no doubt regard it as a privilege to 
engage with him in his meditations upon the employments of 
the departed in glory. The whole series now printed on fine 
paper, and bound in such handsome style, will, from their own 
intrinsic merit, find their way into many Christian families, 
and prove a source of edification to them in the various rela- 
tions of life. The mourner, and all such as have drunk the 
cup of affliction, and are looking upwards inquiringly for some 
alleviation of their woes, will be drawn by their attractive titles, 
and find in their pages the comfort which the world can neith- 
er give nor take away. As this class of readers is neither 
small, nor likely to grow smaller in the present state of the 
world, we predict that “ Harbaugh on the Future Life,” will 
not only be extensively read, but also for a long time to come. 

It is, however, not only because we think that the wants of 
a particular class in the Christian community are to be met by 
the publications referred to, that we here recommend them. 
We believe that they are calculated to exert a much more ex- 
tensive influence and to have a wider bearing upon the com- 
munity at large. They are books that may be considered as 
adapted to our times generally. In this our materialistic, util- 
itarian and grossly sensual age, we are disposed to hail with 
favor every earnest and temperate effort to lead the minds of 
men away from earth to heaven, from what is seen to that 
which is unseen, from the absorhking interests of an ever busy 
world to that higher and better world where man’s destiny 1s 
to be reached and realized. Notwithstanding the progress 
which we have made in intelligence, in the arts and the scien- 
ces beyond what was accomplished in former ages, the invisi- 
ble world no longer influences the minds of men as it once did. 
Its stupendous facts and realities have not come home to the 
interests, the affections and thoughts of the masses of men gen- 
erally as they once did. No telescope, for instance, has been 
as yet discovered by which they may be magnified to our vis- 
ion, and by which order and distinction may be introduced 
among them. It is on the contrary to be feared, that they 
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have receded from our view, and to most persons been con- 
verted into thin, misty nebula, of which we can form no very 
distinct conception. Hence it becomes necessary, and in our 
country more so than elsewhere, that the Church should put 
forth efforts to turn the attention of men to that glorious world 
of truths revealed to us in the gospel. We are constantly 
tempted to become worldly-minded and sensual in our thoughts 
and feelings. Material interests, the pursuits of gain, of hon- 
ors and pleasures meet us at every turn of life, and the gener- 
al excitement pervading all classes of the community, atten- 
dant. on the vast progress which is making in material interests, 
like a dangerous current threaten to draw men everywhere into 
the whirlpool of ruin. Amidst the din of business, and the 
strife and conflicts of rival interests in the various departments 
of life, the French proverb receives a just application: “‘ The 
noise is so great, one cannot hear God thunder.” This state of 
things is too often regarded as no evil in itself, and we are easi- 
ly deceived by the various specious names of human progress, 
and enterprise, by which it is described. Under these circum- 
stances, when the human spirit is pressed downwards towards 
earth with the weight of a mill-stone resting upon its heaven] 
aspirations, and is tempted to wed itself to gross matter itself, 
we know of no better antidote to the downward tendency, than 
that presented in the gospel, the faithful proclamation of the 
realities of an unseen world. They have ever been the salva- 
tion of men from the bondage of the flesh, and they must con- 
tinue to be the only magnet to attract them to a brighter and 
better inheritance beyond the vale of earth. 

The work of Mr. Harbaugh, at the head of the present arti- 
cle, which has given rise to these reflections, is we believe well 
calculated to exert such an elevating and sanctifying effect on 
the minds of its readers. The book is throughout attractive 
on account of its simple, natural, yet at times ornate and beau- 
tiful style ; for the earnestness and piety with which the argu- 
mentation is conducted, and the fervor of feeling which per- 
vades it generally, even when the discussions become meta- 
physical in their character. On the score of ratiocination it is 
decidedly in advance of its predecessors. The subject frequent- 
ly leads the writer to the elucidation of points, which have 
puzzled divines in all ages of the Church, and upon which there 
is not as yet the much desired unanimity. As an instance of 
this we might specify the ninth chapter, where the author con- 
siders the nature of the glorified body of the saints in heaven 
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Here we meet with many things, that are to the point, and 
which breathe a better philosophy, than that which underlies 
the popular discussions of the same subject at the present day. 
From many sermons on the resurrection, which we have read, 
one can hardly see of what use the resurrection of the ro | 
can be to the happiness of the soul. The soul in its disembod- 
ied estate after death is considered as perfectly happy, how then 
can the reunion of the body with the soul at the last day add 
materially to its enjoyments ? Our author, we are glad to see, 
regards the body as something more than a tabernacle for the 
soul, a shield and protection for it from external dangers, and 
insists upon it as an essential part of human existence, without 
which the soul cannot enjoy the fruition of its joys. The glo- 
rified body, therefore, ought to be regarded as a stadium in 
the believer’s progress, similar to that which he makes when he 
lays aside his tabernacle of clay and ascends to his Father’s 
abode in heaven. We are pleased with the general tenor of 
the remarks made on this and kindred topics throughout the 
book, without meaning, however, to endorse every position that 
is laid down. If we had the time or the space, we might pos- 
sibly be tempted to break a lance with our friend in assaulting 
a position or two which he has seen proper to take. Fora 
popular reader, his idea of body, for instance, may be perfect- 
ly satisfactory, and may secure the object which he keeps in 
view, general edification, yet we think his statements on this 
point might haye been more full and philosophically correct, 
so as to have relieved the minds of some of his readers of ob- 
jections, which its present statement may suggest. This, and 
kindred subjects, involving the mode of our subsistence in heav- 
en, present many more knotty points to the philosopher than 
to the Christian, who receives the facts without attempting to 
speculate as it regards their relation to each other. There are 
two errors into which philosophers are prone to fall, when they 
endeavor to go beyond mere general statements in respect to 
the fature life,—spiritualism on the one hand, and materialism 
on the other. They arefinclined to represent the other world 
either as something so spiritual, ethereal, and misty in its na- 
ture, that it bears no resemblance or analogy to anything which 
has come under the cognizance of the human mind, and hence 
reduce it to a barren abstraction, or they run out into the other 
extreme, and dream of heayen, much as the Mohammedans do, 
who regard it as some eastern park, the pleasant abode of lux- 
ury and ease. Either error is dangerous, and diverges equally 
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as much from a sound, healthy Christianity. In our day a 
false spiritualism is more likely to be our besetting sin in our 
religious speculations, than a gross Anthropomorphism, which 
cannot see any spiritual reality beyond the forms under which 
sensual objects present themselves to the mind. The book be- 
fore us is evidently aimed against the former error, and the 
writer seeks everywhere for something more substantial in his 
notions of heaven than barren, empty abstractions. Has he 
not in endeavoring to avoid one kind of error, run into anoth- 
er of an opposite kind? It would, perhaps, be a more than 
human moderation had he in all cases kept the golden mean 
between the two extremes referred to. We think the repre- 
sentations of his theory of another life are too physical in their 
character, which, if it be an error, leans to virtue’s side, as it 
makes his book more readable and more accesible to the gen- 
erality of readers. We must not, however, fail to observe, 
that the author is never dogmatical in giving expression to his 
view of those things, which lie so far beyond the cognizance 
of our senses ; but, as is becoming, ever speaks with a proper 
degree of humility, and a consciousness that here we see 
through a glass darkly, and hence must abide our time until 
we see face to face. T. A. 


An AvtoBiograpiy. My Scnoois anp SCHOOLMASTERS ; OR 
tHe Story or My Epucation. By Hugh Miller, Author 
of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator,” 
“ First Impressions of England and its People,” etc. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 1854. pp. 
551. 


Every age of the world has its men of literary eminence, who 
leave their impress on the times in which oe | live, which is 


not lost even upon many after generations. They attain to 
their position by a great diversity of qmeans, which, although 
constituting an almost infinite variéty, may yet be properly 
reduced to two grand general divisions. 

The former embraces those which are furnished by the vast 
facilities for intellectual culture afforded by the education- 
al institutions of the age. Minds, which are to any rea- 
sonable extent susceptible of culture and, at the same time, 
possessed of some taste for improvement, are often brought for- 
ward to eminence and distinction, by the force of the educa- 
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tional influences and facilities, which, in the Providence of God, 
are thrown around them. This class of literary men are of 
course not without their merit, though, in many instances, they 
would have doubtless remained unknown, had their education- 
al facilities been different from what they were. 

The latter are made up of those which are to be found even 
in the most humble positions in life, and which are made avail- 
able by the force of genius, necessarily thrown upon its own 
unaided resources. Great minds are often to be met with, 
which are cut off by circumstances over which they have no 
control, from all special facilities for intellectual culture and 
seem doomed to remain buried in obscurity ; but which through 
an insatiable thirst after knowledge, a talent of close obser- 
vation, and an indomitable perseverance, surmount every 
opposing obstacle, and succeed in placing themselves upon a 
proud literary eminence. Those who attain their position in 
these circumstances do not fail to impress all careful observers 
with a sense of their greatness, inasmuch as nothing but true 
greatness could have achieved what they have wrought for 
themselves. 

To this latter class the writer, the title of one of whose produc- 
tions is found at the head of this article, belongs. He is de- 
scended from an humble parentage. In his early life he was 
not only cut off from all special facilities for the cultivation of 
his mind, but also placed in circumstances which were anything 
but favorable to the attainment of a high degree of mental 
culture. Such, however, was the force of his natural genius, 
such his great thirst for knowledge, such his insatiable curios- 
ity and such his unbending perseverance in the midst of the 
most untoward circumstances, that he has succeeded in gaining 
for himself a prominent position amongst the learned men of 
his age. The productions of his pen, such as “The Old Red 
Sandstone,” “‘ The Footprints of the Creator,” &c., have met 

. with a most favorable reception from the literary and scientific 
world. And wellthey may. For they are the productions of 
no ordinary genius. Thay are fraught with profitable instruc- 
tion, and evidence a vast’amount of literary research. 

The volume before us, as its title indicates, is an autobiog- 
raphy. It is, however, one of no ordinary cast. No mere de- 
tail of incidents fills out its numerous pages. They constantly 

resent the workings of a strong, vigorous and active mind in 
its search after knowledge, ever turning to faithful account the 
different sources of knowledge which come within its reach. 
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The various details are accordingly ever blended with the most 
pleasing and profitable instruction, which feature throws a 
peculiar charm over the whole book. 

The work, to borrow the sentiment of the author in his pre- 
face, may be regarded as a sort of educational treatise, thrown 
into the narrative form, and addressed more especially to work- 
ing men. Such wili find that a considerable portion of the 
scenes and incidents which it records, read their lesson, wheth- 
er of encouragement or warning, or throw their occasional 
lights on peculiarities of character or curious natural phenom- 
ena, to which their attention might not be unprofitably direct- 
ed. To other classes, no small amount of its interest besides 
what has been mentioned, will be that which is derived from 
the glimpses it furnishes of the inner life of the Scottish peo- 

le and its bearing on what has been somewhat clumsily term- 
ed “the condition-of-the-country question.” The author will 
consider his well-meant efforts amply repaid, if he shall in any 
degree succeed in rousing the humbler class to the important 
work of self-culture and self-government, and in convincing the 
higher that there are instances in which working men have at 
least as legitimate a claim to their respect as to their pity. 

The author’s style is terse and vigorous. His language is 
not mere empty words, but peculiarly the language of thought. 
We might furnish a great variety of specimens, did our limits 
permit. We shall, however, content ourselves with but a sin- 
gle quotation. It is taken from the chapter in which he de- 
scribes his religious impressions : 

“The true centre of an efficient Christianity is, as the name 
ought of itself to indicate, ‘the Word made Flesh.’ Around 
this central sun of the Christian system,—appreciated, howev- 
er, not as a doctrine which is a mere abstraction, but as a Di- 
vine Person,—so truly man, that the affections of the human 
heart can lay hold upon Him, and so truly God, that the mind, 
through faith, can at all times and in all places be brought in- 
to direct. contact with Him,—all thagis truly religious takes 
its place in a subsidiary and subordj relation. I say sub- 
sidiary and subordinate. The Div an is the great attrac- 
tive centre—the sole gravitating point of asystem which owes 
to Him all the coherency, and which would be but a chaos 
were He away. It seems to be the existence of the human 
nature in this central and paramount object that imparts to 
Christianity, in its subjective character, its peculiar power of 
influencing and controlling the human mind. * * * * * 
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* * In the false or corrupted religions, the two indispen- 
sable elements of Divinity and Humanity appear as if blended 
together by a mere mechanical process ; and it is their natural 
tendency to separate through a sort of subsidence on the part 
of the human element from the theistic one, as if from some 
lack of the necessary affinities. In Christianity, on the other 
hand, when existing in its integrity as the religion of the New 
Testament, the union of the two elements is complete: it par- 
takes of the nature, not of a mechanical, but of a chemical 
mixture; and its great central doctrine,--the true Humanity 
and true Divinity of the Adorable Saviour,—is a truth equally 
receivable by at once the humblest and the loftiest intellects. 
Poor dying children possessed of but a few simple ideas, and 
men of the most robust intellects, such as the Chalmerses, Fos- 
ters and Halls of the Christian Church, find themselves equally 
able to rest their salvation on the man ‘ Christ, who is over all, 
God blessed forever.’ Of this fundamental truth of the two 
natures, that condensed enunciation of the Gospel which forms 
the watchword of our faith, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,’ isa direct and palpable embodiment ; 
and Christianity is but a mere name without it.” ‘ 


Erxratum.—The paging between 368 and 449 is 20 more than it ought to 
be. The reader will please make the deduction. 








